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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sarah  Wilson  left  off  crying,  and  looked  down 
on  the  ground  with  a  very  red  face.  General  Rol- 
leston  was  amazed.  “  Is  she  safe !  Is  who  safe  ?  ” 
said  he.  “  He  means  my  mistress,”  replied  Wilson, 
rather  brusquely ;  and  flounced  out  of  the  hall. 

“  She  is  safe,  no  thanks  to  you,”  said  General  Rol- 
leston.  “  What  were  you  doing  under  her  window 
at  this  time  of  night  ?  ”  And  the  harsh  tone  In 
which  this  question  was  put  showed  Seaton  he  was 
suspected.  This  wounded  him,  and  he  replied,  dog- 
geuly,  “  Lucky  for  you  all  I  was  there.” 

“  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question,”  said  the  Gen¬ 
eral,  stemlv. 

“  It  is  all  the  answer  I  shall  give  you.” 

“  Then  I  shall  hand  yon  over  to  the  officer,  with¬ 
out  another  word.” 

“  Do,  sir,  do,”  said  Seaton,  bitterly ;  but  he  added 
more  gently,  “you  will  be  sorry  for  it  when  you 
come  to  your  senses.” 

At  this  moment  Wilson  entered  with  a  message. 
“  If  you  please,  sir.  Miss  Rolleston  says  the  robber 
had  no  beard.  Miss  have  never  noticed  Seaton’s 
ffice,  but  his  beard  she  have;  and  0 1  if  you  please, 
sir,  she  b^ged  me  to  ask  him,  —  Was  it  you  that 
fired  the  pistol  and  shot  the  robber?” 

The  delivery  of  this  ungrammatical  message  but 
rational  querv,  was  like  a  ray  of  light  streaming 
into  a  danc  place :  it  changed  the  whole  aspect  of 
things.  As  W  Seaton,  he  received  it  as  if  Heaven 
was  speaking  to  him  through  Wilson.  His  sullen 
air  relaxed,  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes,  he  smiled 
affectionately,  and  said  in  a  low,  tender  voice,  “  Tell 
her  I  heard  some  bad  characters  talking  about  this 
house,  —  that  was  a  month  ago, — so,  ever  since  then, 
1  have  slept  in  the  tool-house  to  watch.  Yes,  I  shot 
the  robber  with  my  revolver,  and  I  marked  one  or 
two  more ;  but  they  were  three  to  one ;  I  think  I 
must  have  got  a  blow  on  the  head ;  for  I  felt  noth- 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  violent  scream  from 
Wilson.  She  pointed  downwards,  with  her  eyes 
glaring  ;  and  a  little  blood  was  seen  to  be  trickbng 
uowly  over  Seaton’s  stocking  and  shoe. 

“  Wounded,”  sud  the  General’s  sen'ant,  Tom,  in 
the  business-like  accent  of  one  who  had  seen  a  thou¬ 
sand  wounds. 


“  O !  never  mind  that,”  said  Seaton.  “  It  can’t 
be  very  deep,  for  I  don’t  feel  it  ” ;  then,  fixing  his 
eyes  on  General  Rolleston,  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
broke  down  suddenly,  “  there  stands  the  only  man 
who  has  wounded  me  to-night,  to  hurt  me.” 

The  way  General  Rolleston  received  this  point- 
blank  reproach  surprised  some  persons  present,  who 
had  observed  only  the  'mperious  and  iron  side  oi 
his  character.  His  hung  his  head  in  silence  a  mo¬ 
ment;  then,  being  discontented  with  himself,  be 
went  into  a  passion  with  his  servants  for  standing 
idle.  “  Run  away,  you  women,”  said  he,  roughly. 
“  Now,  Tom,  if  you  are  good  for  anything,  strip  the 
man  and  stanch  his  wound.  Andrew,  a  bottle  of 
.port,  quick!” 

Then,  leaving  him  for  a  while  in  fnendly  hands,  he 
went  to  his  daughter,  and  asked  her  if  she  saw  any 
objection  to  a  bra  being  made  up  in  the  house  for 
the  wounded  convict. 

“  O  papa,”  said  she,  “  why  of  course  not.  I  am 
all  gratitude.  What  is  he  like,  Wilson  ?  for  it  is  a 
most  provoking  thing,  I  never  noticed  his  face,  only 
bis  brautiful  b^rd  glittering  in  the  sunshine  ever  so 
far  off.  Poor  young  man !  O  yes,  papa !  send  him 
to  bed  directly,  and  we  will  all  nurse  him.  I  never 
did  any  good  in  the  world  yet,  and  so  why  not  be¬ 
gin  at  once  ?  ” 

General  Rolleston  laughed  at  this  squirt  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  from  his  staid  daughter,  and  went  (ffi*  to  give 
the  requisite  orders. 

But  Wilson  followed  him  immediately  and  stopped 
him  in  the  passage.  “  If  you  please,  sir,  I  think  yon 
had  better  not.  I  have  something  to  tell  you.”  She 
then  communicated  to  him  degrees  her  suspicion 
that  James  Seaton  was  in  love  with  his  daughter. 
He  treated  this  with  due  ridicule  at  first ;  but  she 
gave  him  one  reason  after  another  till  she  staggered 
him,  and  he  went  down  stairs  in  a  most  mix^  and 
puzzled  frame  of  mind,  inclined  to  laugh,  inclined  to 
be  angry,  inclined  to  be  sorry. 

The  offieer  had  just  arrived,  and  was  looking  over 
some  photographs  to  see  if  James  Seaton  was  “  one 
of  his  birds.”  Such,  alas !  was  his  expression. 

At  sight  of  this  Rolleston  colored  up ;  but  extri¬ 
cated  himself  firom  the  double  difficulty  with  some 
skill.  “  Hexam,”  said  he,  “  this  poor  fellow  has  be¬ 
haved  like  a  man,  and  got  himsw  wounded  In  my 
service.  You  are  to  take  him  to  the  Infirmary ;  but 
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mind,  they  must  treat  him  like  my  own  son,  and 
nothing  bie  asks  for  denied  him.” 

Seaton  walked  with  feeble  steps,  and  leaning  on 
two  men,  to  the  infirmary ;  and  (ieneral  Rolleston 
ordered  a  cup  of  coffee,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  cog¬ 
itating  over  this  strange  business,  and  asking  himself 
how  he  could  get  rid  of  this  young  madman,  and  yet 
befriend  him.  As  for  Sarah  Wilson,  she  went  to 
bed  discontented,  and  wondering  at  her  own  bad 
judgment.  She  saw,  too  late,  that,  if  she  had  held 
her  tongue,  Seaton  would  have  been  her  patient  and 
her  prisoner ;  and  as  for  hliss  Rolleston,  when  it  came 
to  the  point,  why  she  would  never  have  nursed  him 
except  by  pro.xy,  and  the  proxy  would  have  been 
Sarah  WilsOn. 

However,  the  blunder  blind  pa.“sion  had  led  her 
into  was  partially  repaired  by  hiiss  Rolleston  herself. 
When  she  heard,  next  day,  where  Seaton  was  gone, 
she  lifted  up  her  hands  in  amazement.  “  What 
could  papa  be  thinking  of  to  send  our  benefaetor  to 
a  hospit.al  ?  ”  And,  after  meditating  a  while,  she 
directed  Wilson  to  cut  a  nosegay  and  carry  it  to 
Seaton.  “  He  is  a  gardener,”  said  she,  innocently. 

“  Of  course  he  will  miss  his  flowers  sadly  in  that 
miserable  place.” 

And  she  gave  the  same  order  every  day  with  a 
constancy  that,  you  must  know,  formed  p.art  of  this 
young  lady’s  character.  Soup,  wine,  and  jellies  were 
sent  from  the  kitchen  every  other  day  with  equal  per¬ 
tinacity. 

Wilson  concealed  the  true  donor  of  all  those  things, 
and  took  the  credit  to  herself.  By  this  means  she 
obtained  the  patient’s  gratitude,  and  he  showed  it  so 
frankly,  she  hoped  to  steal  his  love  as  well. 

But  no!  his  fancy  and  his  heart  remained  true 
to  the  cold  beauty  he  had  served  so  well,  and  she 
had  forgotten  him  apparently. 

This  irritated  Wilson  at  Inst,  and  she  set  to  work 
to  cure  him  with  wholesome  but  bitter  medicine. 
She  sat  down  beside  him  one  d.ay,  and  said,  cheer¬ 
fully,  “  We  are,  all  ‘  on  the  keyfeet  ’  just  now.  Miss 
Rollcston’s  beau  is  come  on  a  visit.” 

The  patient  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment. 

“  Miss  Rolleston’s  beau  ?  ” 

“  Ay,  her  intended.  What,  did  n’t  you  know, 
she  is  engaged  to  be  married  ?  ” 

“  She  engaged  to  be  married  ?  ”  gasped  Seaton. 

Wilson  watched  him  with  a  remorseless  eye. 

“  Why,  James,”  said  she,  after  a  while,  “  did  you 
think  the  likes  of  her  would  go  through  the  world 
without  a  mate  ?  ” 

Seaton  made  no  reply  but  a  moan,  and  lay  back 
like  one  dead,  utterly  crushed  by  this  cruel  blow. 

A  bnxom  middle-agetl  nurse  now  came  up,  and 
smd,  with  a  touch  of  severity,  “  Come,  my  gooil 
girl,  no  doubt  you  mean  well,  but  you  are  doing  ill. 
You  had  better  leave  him  to  us  for  the  present.” 

On  this  hint  Wilson  bounced  out,  and  left  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  his  miserj'. 

At  her  next  visit  she  laid  a  nosegay  on  his  bed, 
and  gossipped  away,  talking  of  everything  in  the 
world  except  Miss  Rolleston. 

At  last  she  came  to  a  panse,  and  Seaton  laid  hi^ 
hand  on  her  arm  directly,  and  looking  piteously  in 
her  face  spoke  his  first  word. 

“  Does  she  love  him  ?  ” 

“What,  still  harping  on  her?”  said  Wilson. 
“  Well,  she  does  n’t  hate  him,  I  suppose,  or  she 
would  not  marry  hun.” 

“  For  pity’s  sake  don’t  trifle  with  me !  Does  she 
love  him  ?  ” 

“  La,  .Tames,  how  can  I  tell  V  She  may  n’t  love 
him  quite  as  much  as  I  could  love  a  man  that  took 
my  fancy  ’’  (here  she  oast  a  languishing  glance  on 

Seaton)  ;  “  but  I  see  no  differtmee  between  her  and 
other  young  ladies.  Miss  is  very  fond  of  her  papa, 
for  one  thing  ;  and  he  favors  the  match.  Ay,  and 
she  likes  her  piirtner  well  en’ough :  she  is  brighter 
like  now  he  is  in  the  house,  and  she  reads  all  her 
friend’s  letters  to  him  ever  so  lovingly ;  and  I  do 
notice  she  leans  on  him  out  walking,  a  trifle  more 
than  there  is  any  need  for.” 

At  this  picture  .James  Seaton  writhed  in  his  bed 
like  some  agoiiize<l  creature  under  vivisection ;  but 
the  woman,  spurred  by  jealousy,  and  also  by  egotis¬ 
tical  passion,  had  no  mercy  left  for  him. 

“  And  why  not  ?  ”  continued  she ;  “  he  is  young, 
and  handsome,  and  rich,  and  he  dotes  on  her.  If 
you  are  really  her  friend,  you  ought  to  be  glad  she 

IS  so  well  suited.” 

At  this  admonition  the  tears  stood  in  Seaton’s 
eyes,  and  after  a  while,  he  got  strength  to  say,  “  I 
know  I  ought,  I  know  it.  If  he  is  only  worthy  of 
her,  as  worthy  as  any  man  could  be.” 

“  That  he  is,  James.  Why,  I  ’ll  be  bound  you 
have  heard  of  him.  It  is  young  Mr.  Wardlaw.” 

Seaton  started  up  in  bed.  “  Who  ?  Wardlaw  ? 
what  Wardlaw  ?  ” 

“  What  Wardlaw  ?  why  the  great  London  Mer¬ 
chant,  his  son.  Leastways  he  manages  the  whole 
concern  now,  I  hear ;  the  old  gentleman,  ho  is  re¬ 
tired,  by  all  accounts.” 

“  CcusE  HIM !  CURSE  HIM !  CURSE  HIM !”  yelled 
.Tames  Seaton,  with  his  eyes  glaring  fearfully,  and 
both  hands  beating  the  air. 

Sarah  Wilson  recoiled  with  alarm. 

“That  angel  marrv  him!”  shrieked  ‘Seaton. 

“  Never,  while  I  live  :  1  ’ll  throttle  him  with  these 
hands  first.” 

What  more  his  ungovernable  fury  would  have 
uttered  was  interrupted  by  a  rush  of  nurses  and  at¬ 
tendants,  and  Wilson  was  bundled  out  of  the  place 
with  little  ceremony. 

He  contrived  however  to  hurl  a  word  .after  her, 
accompanied  with  a  look  of  concentrated  rage  and 
resolution. 

“Never,  I  tell  you,  —  while  I  live.” 

At  her  next  visit  to  the  hospital,  Wilson  was  re¬ 
fused  admission  by  order  of  the  Head  Surgeon.  She 
left  her  flowers  daily  all  the  same. 

After  a  few  days  she  thought  the  matter  might 
have  cooled,  and,  having  a  piece  of  news  to  com¬ 
municate  to  Seaton,  with  respect  to  Arthur  Ward- 
law,  she  asked  to  see  that  patient. 

“  Left  the  hospital  this  morning,”  was  reply. 

“  What,  cureil  ?  " 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  We  have  cured  worse  cases  than 
his.” 

“  AV^here  has  he  gone  to  ’?  Pray  tell  me.” 

“  0,  certainly.”  And  inquiry  was  made.  But 
the  reply  was,  “  Left  no  address.” 

Sarah  AVilson,  like  many  other  women  of  high 
and  low  degree,  had  swift  misgivings  of  mischief  to 
come.  She  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  trembling,  and 
had  to  sit  down  in  the  hall. 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  cause  to  tremble  ; 
for  that  tongue  of  hers  had  launched  two  wild 
beasts,  —  .Jealousy  and  Revenge. 

AYhen  she  got  better  she  went  home,  and,  cow¬ 
ard-like,  said  not  a  word  to  living  soul. 

That  day,  Arthur  AVardlaw  dined  with  General 
Rolleston  and  Helen.  They  were  to  be  alone  for  a 
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certain  reason ;  and  he  came  half  an  hour  before 
dinner.  Helen  thought  he  would,  and  was  ready 
for  him  on  the  lawn. 

They  walked  arm-in-arm,  talking  of  the  happiness 
before  them,  and  regretting  a  temporary  separation 
that  was  to  intervene.  He  was  her  father’s  choice, 
and  she  loved  her  father  devotedly ;  he  was  her 
male  property ;  and  young  ladies  like  that  sort  of 
property,  especially  when  they  see  nothing  to  dis¬ 
like  in  it.  He  loved  her  passionately,  and  that  was 
her  due,  and  pleased  her,  and  drew  a  gentle  affec¬ 
tion,  if  not  a  passion,  from  her  in  return.  Yes,  that 
lovely  forehead  did  come  very  near  young  Ward- 
law’s  shoulder  more  than  once  Or  twice,  as  they 
strolled  slowly  up  and  down  on  the  soft  mossy  turf. 

And,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  that  bounded 
the  lawn,  a  man  lay  crouched  in  the  ditch,  and  saw 
it  all  with  gleaming  eyes. 

Just  before  the  affianced  ones  went  in,  Helen 
said,  “  I  have  a  little  favor  to  ask  you,  dear.  The 
poor  man,  Seaton,  who  fought  the  jobbers,  and  was 
wounded,  —  papa  says  he  is  a  man  of  education, 
and  wanted  to  a  clerk  or  something.  Could  you 
find  him  a  place  ?  ” 

“I  think  I  can,”  said  Wardlaw;  “indeed,  I  am 
sure.  A  line  to  White  and  Co.  will  do  it ;  they  want 
a  shipping  clerk.” 

“  O,  how  good  you  are !  ”  said  Helen  ;  and  lifted 
her  face  all  beaming  with  thanks. 

The  opportunity  was  tempting ;  the  lover  fond : 
two  faces  met  for  a  single  moment,  and  one  of  the 
two  burned  for  five  minutes  after. 

The  basilisk  eyes  saw  the  soft  collision  ;  but  the 
owner  of  those  eyes  did  not  hear  the  words  that 
earned  him  that  torture.  He  lay  still  and  bided 
his  time. 

General  Rolleston’s  house  stood  clear  of  the  town 
at  the  end  of  a  short,  but  narrow  and  tortuous  lane. 
This  situation  had  tempted  the  burglars  whom  Sea¬ 
ton  baffled ;  and  now  it  tempted  Seaton. 

Wardlaw  must  pass  that  way  on  leaving  General 
Rolleston’s  house. 

At  a  bend  of  the  lane  two  twin  elms  stood  out  a 
foot  or  two  from  the*  hedge.  Seaton  got  behind 
these  at  about  ten  o’clock,  and  watched  for  him  with 
a  patience  and  immobility  that  boded  ilL 

His  preparations  for  ^is  encounter  were  singu¬ 
lar.  lie  had  a  close-shutting  inkstand  and  a  jien, 
and  one  sheet  of  paper,  at  the  top  of  which  he  had 
written  “  Sydney,”  and  the  day  of  the  month  and 
year,  leaving  the  rest  blank.  And  he  had  the  re¬ 
volver  with  which  he  had  shot  the  robber  at  Helen 
Rolleston’s  window  ;  and  a  barrel  of  that  arm  was 
loaded  with  swan  shot. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Thk  moon  went  down ;  the  stars  shone  out  clear¬ 
er. 

Eleven  o’clock  boomed  from  a  church  clock  in  the 
town. 

Wardlaw  did  not  come,  and  Seaton  did  not  move 
from  his  ambush. 

Twelve  o’clock  boomed,  and  Wardlaw  never 
came,  and  Seaton  never  moved. 

Soon  after  midnight,  General  Rolleston’s  hall- 
door  opened,  and  a  figure  appeared  in  a  flood  of 
light.  Seaton’s  eyes  gleamed  at  the  sight,  for  it  was 
young  Wardlaw,  with  a  footman  at  his  back  holding 
a  bghted  lamp. 


Wardlaw,  however,  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  leave 
the  house,  and  the  reason  soon  appeared ;  he  was 
joined  by  Helen  Rolleston,  and  she  was  equipped 
for  walking.  The  watcher  saw  her  serene  ^e 
shine  in  the  light.  The  General  himself  came  next ; 
and,  as  they  left  the  door,  out  came  Tom  with  a 
blunderbuss,  and  brought  up  the  rear.  Seaton 
drew  behind  the  trees,  and  postponed,  but  did  not 
resign,  his  purpose. 

Steps  and  murmurings  came,  and  passed  him,  and 
receded. 

The  only  words  he  caught  distinctly  came  from 
Wardlaw,  as  he  passed.  “It  is  nearly  nigh  tide.  I 
fear  we  must  make  haste.” 

Seaton  followed  the  whole  party  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance,  feeling  sure  they  would  eventually  separate 
and  give  him  his  opportunity  with  Wardlaw. 

They  went  down  to  the  harbor  and  took  a  boat ; 
Seaton  came  nearer,  and  learned  they  were  going  on 
board  the  great  steamer  bound  for  England,  that 
loomed  so  black,  with  monstrous  eyes  of  fare. 

Tliey  put  off,  and  Seaton  stood  baffled. 

Presently  the  black  monster,  with  enormous  eyes 
of  fire,  spouted  her  steam  like  a  Leviathan,  and 
then  was  still ;  next  the  smoke  puffed,  the  heavy 
paddles  revolved,  and  she  rushed  out  of  the  harbor; 
and  Seaton  sat  down  upon  the  ground,  and  all 
seemed  ended.  Helen  gone  to  England  !  Wardlaw 
gone  with  her !  Love  and  revenge  had  alike 
eluded  him.  He  looked  up  at  the  sky,  and  played 
with  the  pebbles  at  his  feet,  stupidly,  stupidly.  He 
wondered  why  he  was  ever  bom  ;  why  he  consented 
to  live  a  single  minute  after  this.  His  angel  and  his 
demon  gone  home  together !  And  he  left  here ! 

He  wrote  a  few  lines  on  the  paper  he  had  intend¬ 
ed  for  Wardlaw,  sprinkled  them  with  sand,  and  put 
them  In  his  bosom,  then  stretched  himself  out  with  a 
weary  moan,  like  a  dying  dog,  to  wait  the  flow  of 
the  tide,  and,  with  it,  Death.  Whether  or  not  his 
resolution  or  his  madness  could  have  carried  him  so 
far  cannot  be  known,  for  even  as  the  water  rippled 
in  and,  trickling  under  his  back,  chilled  him  to  the 
bone,  a  silvery  sound  struck  his  ear.  He  started  to 
his  feet,  and  life  and  its  joys  rushed  back  upon  him. 
It  was  the  voice  of  the  woman  he  loved  so  madly. 

Helen  Rolleston  was  on  the  water,  coming  ashore 
again  in  the  little  boat. 

He  crawled,  like  a  lizard,  among  the  boats  ashore 
to  catch  a  sight  of  her :  he  did  see  her,  was  near  her, 
unseen  himself.  She  landed  with  her  father.  So 
Wardlaw  was  gone  to  England  without  her.  Sea¬ 
ton  trembled  with  joy.  Presently  his  goddess  began 
to  lament  in  the  prettiest  way.  “  Papa !  Papa !  ” 
she  sighed,  “  Why  must  friends  part  in  this  sad 
world  V  Poor  Arthur  is  gone  from  me :  and,  by 
and  by,  I  shall  go  from  yon,  my  own  papa.”  And 
at  that  prospiect  she  wept  gently. 

“  Why,  you  foolish  child !  ”  said  the  old  General, 
tenderly,  “  what  matters  a  little  parting,  when  we  are 
all  to  meet  again.  In  dear  old  England.  Well  then, 
there,  have  a  cry ;  it  will  do  you  good.”  He  patted 
her  head  tenderly,  as  she  clung  to  his  warlike 
breast ;  and  she  took  him  at  his  word ;  the  tears  ran 
swiftly  and  glistenerl  in  the  very  starlight 

But,  O !  how  Seaton’s  heart  yearned  at  all  this. 

What  ?  must  n’t  he  say  a  word  to  comfort  her ;  he 
who,  at  that  moment,  would  have  thought  no  more 
of  dying  to  serve  her,  or  to  please  her,  than  he 
would  of  throwing  one  of  those  pebbles  into  that 
sliiny  water. 

Well,  her  pure  tears  somehow  cooled  his  hot 
brain,  and  washed  his  soul,  and  left  him  wondering 
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at  himself  and  his  misdeeds  this  night.  His  ^ar- 
dian  angel  seemed  to  go  by  and  wave  her  dewy 
wings,  and  fan  his  hot  passions  as  she  passed. 

He  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  he  had  not 
met  Arthur  Wardlaw  in  that  dark  lane. 

Then  he  went  home  to  his  humble  lodgings,  and 
there  buried  himself ;  and  from  that  day  seldom  went 
out,  except  to  seek  employment.  He  soon  obtained 
it  as  a  copyist 

Meantime  the  police  were  on  his  track,  employed 
by  a  person  with  a  gentle  disposition,  but  a  tenacity 
of  purpose  truly  remarkable. 

Great  wa.s  baton’s  uneasiness  when  one  day  he 
saw  Hexham  at  the  foot  of  his  stair;  greater  still, 
when  the  officer’s  quick  eye  caught  sight  of  him, 
and  his  light  foot  ascended  the  stairs  directly.  He 
felt  sure  Hexham  had  heard  of  his  lurking  about 
General  Rolleston’s  premises.  However,  he  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  himself  to  the  uttermost. 

Hexham  came  into  his  room  without  ceremony, 
and  looking  mighty  grim.  “  Well,  my  lad,  so  we 
haverot  you,  after  all.” 

“  What  is  my  crime  now  ?”  asked  Seaton,  sullenly. 

“James,”  said  the  officer,  very  solemnly,  “it  is 
an  unheard-of  crime  this  time.  You  have  been  — 
running  —  away  —  from  a  pretty  girl.  Now  that  is 
a  mistue  at  all  times ;  but,  when  she  is  as  beautiful 
as  a  angel,  and  rich  enough  to  slip  a  fiver  into  Dick 
Hexham’s  hands,  and  lay  him  on  your  track,  what 
is  the  use  ?  Letter  for  t/ou,  my  man." 

Seaton  took  the  letter,  with  a  puzzled  air.  It 
was  written  in  a  clear  but  feminine  hand,  and 
slightly  scented. 

The  writer,  in  a  few  polished  lines,  excused  her¬ 
self  for  taking  extraordinary  means  to  find  Mr. 
Seaton ;  but  hoped  he  would  consider  that  he  had 
laid  her  under  a  deep  obligation,  and  that  gratitude 
mil  sometimes  be  importunate.  She  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  to  inform  him  that  the  office  of  shipping  clerk, 
at  Messrs.  White  and  Co.’8  was  at  his  service,  and  she 
hoped  he  would  take  it  without  an  hour’s  further 
delay,  for  that  she  was  assured  that  many  persons 
had  risen  to  wealth  and  consideration  in  the  colony 
from  such  situations. 

Then,  as  this  wary  but  courteous  young  lady  h.ad 
no  wish  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  her  ex¬ 
gardener,  she  added,  — 

“  Mr.  Seaton  need  not  trouble  himself  to  reply  to 
this  note.  A  simple  ‘  yes  ’  to  Mr.  Hexham  will  be 
enough  and  will  give  sincere  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Seaton’s 

“  Obedient  servant  and  wellwisher, 

“  Helen  Anne  Rolxeston.” 

Seaton  bowed  his  head  over  this  letter  in  silent 
but  deep  emotion. 

Hexam  respected  that  emotion,  and  watched  him 
with  a  sort  of  vague  sympathy. 

Seaton  lifted  his  head,  and  the  tears  stood  thick 
in  his  eyes.  Smd  he,  in  a  voice  of  exquisite  soft¬ 
ness,  scarce  above  a  whisper,  “  Tell  her,  ‘  yes,’  and 
‘  God  bless  her.’  Good  by.  I  want  to  go  on  roy 
knees,  and  pray  God  to  bless  her,  as  she  deserves. 
Good  by.” 

Hexam  took  the  hint,  and  retired  softly. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

White  and  Co.  stumbled  on  a  treasure  in  James 
Seaton.  Your  colonial  clerk  is  not  so  narrow  and 
apatheric  as  your  London  clerk,  whose  two  objects 


seem  to  be,  to  learn  one  department  only,  and  not 
to  do  too  much  in  that ;  but  Seaton,  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  eclipsed  even  colonial  clerb  in  this, 
that  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  learning  the 
whole  business  of  AVhite  and  Co.,  and  was  also  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  feverish  zeal,  that  now  and  then  pro¬ 
voked  laughter  from  clerks,  but  was  agreeable,  as 
well  as  surprising,  to  White  and  Co.  Of  that  zeal, 
hb  incurable  passion  was  partly  the  cause.  For¬ 
tunes  had  been  made  with  great  rapidity  in  Syd¬ 
ney;  and  Seaton  now  conceived  a  wild  hope  of 
acquiring  one,  by  some  lucky  hit,  before  Wanllaw 
could  return  tq  Helen  Rolleston.  And  yet  his 
common-sense  said,  if  I  was  as  rich  as  Creesus,  how 
could  she  ever  mate  with  me,  a  stained  man.  And 
yet  his  burning  heart  said,  don’t  listen  to  reason ; 
Ibten  only  to  me.  Try. 

And  so  he  worked  double  tides ;  and,  in  virtue 
of  his  University  education,  had  no  snobbish  notions 
about  never  putting  his  hand  to  manual  labor :  he 
would  lav  down  hb  pen  at  any  moment,  and  bear  a 
hand  to  lift  a  chest,  or  roll  a  cask.  Old  White  saw 
him  thus  multiply  himself,  and  was  so  pleased  that 
he  raised  his  salary  one  third. 

He  never  saw  Helen  Rolleston,  except  on  Sun¬ 
day.  On  that  day  he  went  to  her  church,  and  sat 
half  behind  a  pillar,  and  feasted  his  eyes  and  his 
heart  upon  her.  He  lived  sparingly,  saved  mone^, 
bought  a  strip  of  land,  by  payment  of  £10  deposit, 
and  sold  it  in  forty  hours  for  £100  profit,  and 
watched  keenly  for  similar  opportunities  on  a  lar¬ 
ger  scale ;  and  all  for  her.  Struggling  with  a 
mountain ;  hoping  against  reason,  and  the  world. 

White  and  Co.  were  employed  to  ship  a  valuable 
cargo  on  board  two  vessels  chartered  b^  Wardlaw 
and  Son ;  the  Shannon,  and  the  Proserpine. 

Both  these  ships  lay  in  Sydney  harbor,  and  had 
taken  in  the  bulk  of  their  cargoes  :  but  the  supple¬ 
ment  was  the  cream  ;  for  Wardlaw,  in  person,  had 
warehoused  eighteen  cases  of  gold  dust  and  ingots, 
and  fifty  of  lead  and  smelted  copper.  They  were 
all  examined,  and  branded,  by  Mr.  White,  who  had 
duplicate  keys  of  the  gold  cases.  But  the  con¬ 
tents  as  a  matter  of  habit  and  prudence  were  not 
described  outside:  hut  were  marked  Proserpine 
and  Shannon,  respectively ;  the  mate  of  the  Proser¬ 
pine,  who  was  in  Wardlaw’s  confidence,  had  writ¬ 
ten  instructions  to  look  carefully  to  the  stowage 
of  all  these  cases,  and  was  in  and  out  of  the  store 
one  afternoon  just  before  closing,  and  measured 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  cases,  with  a  view  to 
stowage  in  the  respective  vessels.  The  last  time 
he  came  he  seemed  rather  the  worse  for  liquor; 
and  Seaton,  who  accompanied  him,  having  stepped 
out  a  minute  for  something  or  other,  was  rather 
surprised  on  hb  return  to  find  the  door  closed, 
and  it  struck  him  Mr.  Wylie  (that  was  the  mate’s 
name)  might  be  inside;  the  more  so  as  the  door 
closed  very  easily  with  a  spring  bolt,  but  it  could 
only  be  opened  by  a  key  of  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion.  Seaton  took  out  his  key,  opened  the  door, 
and  called  to  the  mate :  but  received  no  reply. 
However,  he  took  the  precaution  to  go  round  the 
store,  and  see  whether  Wylie,  rendered  somnolent 
by  liquor,  might  not  be  lying  oblivious  among  the 
cases :  Wylie,  however,  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  Sea¬ 
ton  finding  himself  alone  did  an  unwise  thing ;  he 
came  and  contemplated  Wardlaw’s  cases  of  metal 
and  specie.  (Men  will  go  too  near  the  thing  that 
causes  their  pain.)  He  eyed  them  with  grief  and 
with  desire,  and  could  not  restrain  a  sigh  at  these 
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material  proofs  of  his  rival’s  wealth :  the  wealth  that 
probably  had  smoothed  his  way  to  General  Rolles- 
ton’s  home,  and  to  his  daughter’s  heart ;  for  wealth 
can  pave  the  way  to  hearts,  ay,  even  to  hearts  that 
cannot  be  downright  bought  This  revery,  no 
doubt,  lasted  longer  than  he  thought,  for  presently 
he  heard  the  loud  rattle  of  shutters  going  up  below ; 
it  was  closing  time ;  he  hastily  closed  and  locked 
the  iron  shutters,  and  then  went  out  and  shut  the  door. 
He  had  been  gone  about  two  hours,  and  that 

Eart  of  the  street,  so  noisy  in  business  hours,  was 
ushed  in  silence,  all  but  an  occasional  footstep  on 
the  fla^  outside,  when  something  mpterious  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  warehouse,  now  as  dark  as  pitch. 

At  an  angle  of  the  wall  stood  two  large  cases  in 
a  vertical  position,  with  smaller  cases  lying  at  their 
feet:  these  two  cases  were  about  eight  feet  high, 
more  or  less.  Well,  behind  these  cases  suddenly 
flashed  a  feeble  light,  and  the  next  moment  two 
brown  and  sinewy  hands  appeared  on  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  cases,  —  the  edge  next  the  wall;  the 
case  vibrated  and  rocked  a  little,  and  the%next  mo¬ 
ment  there  mounted  on  the  top  of  it  not  a  cat,  nor 
a  monkey,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  an 
animal  that  in  truth  resembles  both  those  quadru¬ 
peds,  viz.  a  sailor;  and  need  we  say  that  sailor 
was  the  mate  of  the  Proserpine.  He  descended 
lightly  from  the  top  of  the  case  behind  which  he 
had  ^en  jammed  for  hours,  and  lighted  a  dark 
lantern ;  and  went  softly  groping  about  the  store 
with  it. 

This  was  a  mysterious  act,  and  would  perhaps 
have  puzzled  the  proprietors  of  the  store  even 
more  than  it  would  a  stranger:  for  a  stranger 
would  have  said  at  once  this  is  burglary,  or  else 
arson :  but  those  acquainted  with  the  place  would 
have  known  that  neither  of  those  crimes  was 
very  practicable.  This  enterprising  sailor  could 
not  bum  down  this  particular  store  without  roast¬ 
ing  himself  the  first  thing ;  and  indeed  he  could  not 
burn  it  down  at  all ;  for  the  roof  was  flat,  and  was 
in  fact  one  gigantic  iron  tank,  like  the  roof  of  Mr. 
Coding’s  brewery  in  London :  and,  by  a  neat  con¬ 
trivance  of  American  origin,  the  whole  tank  could 
be  turned  in  one  moment  to  a  shower  bath,  and 
drown  a  conflagration  in  thirty  seconds  or  therea¬ 
bouts.  Nor  could  he  rifle  the  place ;  the  goods 
were  greatly  protected  by  their  weight,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  get  out  of  the  store  without  raising  an 
alann,  and  being  searched. 

But,  not  to  fall  into  the  error  of  writers  who 
underrate  their  readers’  curiosity  and  intelligence, 
and  so  deluge  them  with  comments  and  explana¬ 
tions,  we  will  now  simply  relate  what  Wylie  did, 
leaving  you  to  glean  his  motives  as  this  tale  ad¬ 
vances.  His  ja»et  had  large  pockets,  and  he  took 
out  of  them  a  btinch  of  eighteen  bright  steel  kep, 
numbered,  a  set  of  new  screw-drivers,  a  flask  of 
rum,  'and  two  ship  biscuits. 

He  unlocked  the  eighteen  cases  marked  Proser^ 
pine,  &c.,  and,  peering  in  with  his  lantern,  saw  the 
gold  dust  and  small  ingots  packed  in  parcels,  and 
surrounded  by  Australian  wool  of  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  quality.  It  was  a  luscious  sight. 

lie  then  proceeded  to  a  heavier  task ;  he  un¬ 
screwed,  one  after  another,  eighteen  of  the  cases 
marked  Shannon,  and  the  eighteen  so  selected, 
perhaps  by  private  marks,  proved  to  lie  packed 
close,  and  on  a  different  system  from  the  gold,  viz. 
in  pigs,  or  square  blocks,  three,  or  in  some  cases 
four,  to  each  chest.  Now,  these  two  ways  of  pack¬ 
ing  the  specie  and  the  baser  metal  respectively,  had 


the  effect  of  producing  a  certain  uniformity  of 
weight  in  the  thirty-six  cases  Wylie  was  inspecting : 
otherwise  the  gold  cases  would  have  been  twice  the 
weight  of  those  that  contained  the  baser  metal ;  for 
lead  is  proverbially  heavy,  but  under  scientific  tests 
is  to  gold  as  five  to  twelve,  or  thei-eabouts. 

In  hb  secret  and  mysterious  labor  Wylie  was 
often  interrupted.  Whenever  he  heard  a  step  on 
the  pavement  outside,  he  drew  the  slide  of  his  lan¬ 
tern  and  hid  the  light.  If  he  had  examined  the 
iron  shutters,  he  would  have  seen  that  his  light 
could  never  pierce  through  them  into  the  street. 
But  he  was  not  aware  of  this.  Notwithstanding 
these  occasional  interruptions,  he  worked  so  hard 
and  continuously,  that  the  perspiration  poured  down 
him  ere  he  had  unscrewed  tliose  eighteen  chests 
containing  the  pigs  of  lead.  However,  it  was  done 
at  last,  and  then  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  draught 
from  his  flask.  The  next  thing  was,  he  took  the 
three  pigs  of  lead  out  of  one  of  the  cases  marked 
Shannon,  &c.,  and  numbered  fifteen,  and  laid  them 
very  gently  on  the  floor.  Then  he  transferred  to 
that  empty  case  the  mixed  contents  of  a  case  branded 
Proserpine  1,  &c.,  and  this  he  did  with  the  utmost 
care  and  nicety,  lest  gold  dust  spilled  should  tell 
tales.  And  so  he  went  on  and  amused  himself  by 
shifting  the  contents  of  the  whole  eighteen  cases 
marked  Proserpine,  &c.,  into  eighteen  cases  marked 
Shannon,  &c.,  and  refilling  them  with  the  Shannon’s 
lead.  Frolicksome  Mr.  Wylie  !  Then  he  sat  down 
on  one  of  the  cases  Proeperine,  and  ate  a  biscuit 
and  drank  a  little  rum ;  not  much :  for  at  this  part 
of  his  career  he  was  a  very  sober  man,  though 
he  could  feign  drunkenness,  or  indeed  anything 
else. 

The  gold  was  all  at  his  mercy,  yet  he  did  not 
pocket  an  ounce  of  it;  not  even  a  pennyweight 
to  make  a  wedding-ring  for  Nancy  Kouse.  Mr. 
Wylie  had  a  conscience.  And  a  very  original  one 
it  was ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  very  true  to  those  be 
worked  with.  He  carefully  locked  the  gold  cases 
up  again,  and  resumed  the  screw-driver,  for  there 
was  another  heavy  stroke  of  work  to  be  done  ;  and 
he  went  at  it  like  a  man.  He  carefully  screwed 
down  again,  one  after  another,  all  those  eighteen 
cases  marked  Shannon,  which  he  had  filled  with 
gold-dust,  and  then,  heating  a  sailor’s  needle  red- 
hot  over  his  burning  wick,  he  put  his  own  secret 
marks  on  those  eighteen  case.s  —  marks  that  no  eye 
but  his  own  could  detect.  By  this  time,  though  a 
very  powerful  man,  ho  felt  much  exhausted,  and 
would  gladly  have  snatched  an  hour’s  repose.  But, 
consulting  his  watch  by  the  light  of  his  lantern,  he 
found  the  sun  had  just  risen.  He  retired  to  his 
place  of  concealment  in  the  same  cat-like  way  he 
had  come  out  of  it,  —  that  is  to  say,  he  mounted  on 
the  high  cases,  and  then  slipped  down  behind  them, 
into  the  angle  of  the  wall. 

As  soon  as  the  office  opened,  two  sailors,  whom 
he  had  carefully  instructed  overnight,  came  with  a 
boat  for  the  cases;  the  warehouse  was  opened  in 
consequence,  but  they  were  informed  that  Wylie 
must  be  present  at  the  delivery. 

“  O,  he  won’t  be  long,”  said  they ;  “  told  us  he 
would  meet  us  here.” 

There  was  a  considerable  delay,  and  a  good  deal 
of  talking,  and  presently  Wylie  was  at  their  backs, 
and  put  in  his  word. 

Seaton  was  greatly  surprised  at  finding  him 
there,  and  asked  him  where  he  had  sprung  from. 

“Me!”  said  Wylie,  jocosely,  “why,  I  hailed 
from  Davy  Jones’s  locker  last.” 
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“I  never  heard  you  come  in,”  said  Seaton, 
thoufrhtfuUy. 

“  Well,  sir,”  replied  Wylie,  civilly,  “  a  man  doe* 
learn  to  go  like  a  cat  on  board  ^ip,  that  is  the 
truth.  I  came  in  at  the  door  like  my  betters ;  but 
I  thought  I  heard  you  mention  my  name,  so  i  made 
no  noise.  Well,  here  I  am,  any  way,  and,  —  Jack, 
how  many  trips  can  we  take  these  thundering 
chests  in  V  Let  us  see,  eighteen  for  the  Proser¬ 
pine,  and  forty  for  the  Shannon.  Is  that  correct, 
sir  ?* 

“  Perfectly.” 

“  Then,  if  you  will  deliver  them,  I  ’ll  check  the 
delivery  aboard  tlie  lighter  there ;  and  then  we  ’ll 
tow  her  alongside  the  ships.” 

Seaton  called  up  two  more  clerks,  and  sent  one 
to  the  boat,  and  one  on  board  the  barge.  The 
barge  was  within  hail ;  so  the  ca.se8  were  cliecked 
as  they  passed  out  of  the  store,  and  checked  again 
at  the  small  boat,  and  also  on  board  the  lighter. 
When  they  were  all  cleared  out,  Wylie  gave 
Seaton  his  receipt  for  them,  and,  having  a  steam- 
tug  in  attendance,  towed  the  lighter  alougdde  the 
Shannon  first 

Seaton  carried  the  receipt  to  his  employer. 

“  But,  sir,”  said  he,  “  is  this  regular  ibr  an  officer 
of  the  l^roeerpine  to  take  the  Shannon’s  cargo 
trom  us  ?  ” 

“  No,  it  is  not  regular,”  said  the  old  gentleman ; 
and  he  looked  through  a  window,  and  summoned 
Mr.  Uardcastle. 

Hardcastle  explained  that  the  Proserpine  shipped 
the  gold,  which  was  the  more  valuable  consign¬ 
ment  ;  and  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  the  officer, 
who  was  so  highly  trusted  by  the  merchant  (on  this 
and  on  former  occasions),  taking  out  a  few  tons  of 
lead  and  copper  to  the  Shannon. 

“  Well,  sir,”  said  Seaton,  “  suppose  I  was  to  go 
out  and  see  the  chests  stowed  in  those  vessels  ?  ” 

“  1  think  you  are  making  a  fuss  about  nothing,” 
said  Hardcastle. 

Mr.  White  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but,  being 
too  wise  to  check  zeal  and  caution,  told  Seaton  he 
might  go  for  his  own  satisfaction. 

Seaton,  with  some  difficulty,  got  a  little  boat  and 
palled  across  the  harlmr.  lie  found  the  Shan¬ 
non  had  shipped  all  the  chests  marked  with  her 
name  ;  and  the  captain  iuid  mate  of  the  Proserpine 
were  beginning  to  ship  theirs.  He  paddled  under 
the  Proserpine's  stern. 

Captain  Hudson,  a  rough  salt,  sang  out,  and 
asked  him  roughly  what  he  wanted  there. 

“  O,  it  is  all  right,”  said  the  mate ;  ‘‘  he  is  come 
for  your  receipt  and  Hewitt’s.  Be  smart  now, 
men ;  two  on  board,  sixteen  to  come'.” 

Seaton  saw  the  chests  marked  Proserpine  stowed 
in  the  Proserpine,  and  went  ashore  with  Cwtain 
Hewitt’s  receipt  of  forty  cases  on  board  the  Shan¬ 
non,  and  Captain  Hudson’s  of  eighteen  on  board 
the  Proserpine. 

As  he  landed  he  met  Lloyd’s  agent,  and  told 
him  what  a  valuable  freight  he  had  just  shipped. 
That  gentleman  merely  remarked  that  both  ships 
were  underwritten  in  Sydney  by  the  owners ;  but 
the  freight  wa.s  insured  in  London,  no  doubt 

There  was  still  something  about  this  business 
Seaton  did  not  quite  like ;  perhaps  it  was  in  the 
haste  of  the  shipments,  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
mate.  At  all  events,  it  was  too  slight  and  subtle 
to  be  communicated  to  others  with  any  hope  of 
convincing  them ;  and,  moreover,  Seaton  could  not 
but  own  to  himself  that  he  hated  Wardlaw,  and 


was,  perhaps,  no  fair  judge  of  his  acts,  and  even  of 
the  acts  of  his  servants. 

And  soon  a  blow  fell  that  drove  the  matter  out 
of  his  head  and  his  heart  Miss  Helen  Rolleston 
called  at  the  office,  and,  standing  within  a  few  feet 
of  him,  handed  Hardcastle  a  letter  from  Arthur 
Wardlaw,  directing  that  the  ladies’  cabin  on  board 
the  Shannon  should  be  placed  at  her  disposal. 

Hardcastle  bowed  low  to  Beauty  and  Station, 
and  jiromised  her  the  best  possible  accommodation 
on  board  the  Shannon,  bound  for  England  next 
week. 

As  she  retired,  she  cast  one  quiet  glance  round 
the  office  in  search  of  Seaton’s  beard.  But  he  had 
reduced  its  admired  luxuriance,  and  trimmed  it  to 
a  narrow  mercantile  point.  She  did  not  know  his 
other  features  from  Adam,  and  little  thought  that 
young  man,  bent  double  over  his  paper,  was  her 
preserver  and  protege;  still  less  that  he-was  at  this 
moment  cold  as  ice,  and  quivering  with  misery  from 
head  to  foot,  because  her  own  lips  had  just  told  him 
she  was  gping  to  England  in  the  Shannon. 

Heart-broken,  but  still  loving  nobly,  Seaton 
dragged  himself  down  to  the  harbor,  and  went 
slowly  on  board  the  Shannon  to  secure  Miss  Rolles¬ 
ton  every  comfort. 

Then,  sick  at  heart  as  he  was,  he  made  inquiries 
into  the  condition  of  the  vessel  which  was  to  be 
trusted  with  so  precious  a  freight ;  and  the  old  boat¬ 
man  who  was  rowing  him,  hearing  him  make  these 
inijuiries,  told  him  he  himself  was  always  about, 
and  had  noticed  the  Shannon’s  pumps  were  going 
every  blessed  night. 

Seaton  carried  this  intelligence  directly  to  Lloyd’s 
agent;  he  overhauled  the  ship,  and  ordered  her 
into  the  graving  dock  for  repairs. 

Then  Seaton,  for  White  and  Co.,  wrote  to  *Miss 
Rolleston  that  the  Shannon  was  not  sea-worthy  and 
could  not  sail  for  a  month,  at  the  least. 

The  lady  simply  acknowledged  Messrs.  White’s 
communication,  and  Seaton  breathed  again. 

Wardlaw  had  made  Miss  Rolleston  promise  him 
faithfully  to  sail  that  month  in  his  ship  the  Shan¬ 
non.  Now  she  was  a  slave  to  her  word,  and  con¬ 
stant  of  purpose ;  so  when  she  found  she  could  not 
sail  in  the  Shannon,  she  called  again  on  Messrs. 
White,  and  took  her  passage  in  the  Proserpine, 
the  essential  thing  to  her  mind  was  to  sail  when  she 
had  promised,  and  to  go  in  a  ship  that  belonged  to 
her  lover. 

The  Proserpine  was  to  sail  in  ten  days. 

Seaton  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  Proser¬ 
pine.  She  was  a  good,  sound  vessel,  and  there 
was  no  excuse  for  detaining  her. 

Then  he  wrestled  long  and  hard  with  the  selfish 
part  of  his  great  love.  Instead  of  turning  sullen, 
he  set  himself  to  carry  out  Helen  Rolleston's  will. 
He  went  on  board  the  Proserpine  and  chose  her 
the  best  stern  cabin. 

General  Rolleston  bad  ordered  Helen’s  cabin  to 
be  furnished,  and  the  agent  had  put  in  the  usual 
things,  such  as  a  standing  bedstead  with  drawers 
beneath,  chest  of  drawers,  small  table,  two  chairs, 
wash-stand,  looking-glass,  and  swinging  lamp. 

But  Seaton  made  several  visits  to  the  ship,  and 
effected  the  following  arrangements  at  his  own  cost 
He  provided  a  neat  cocoa  mat  for  her  cabin-deck 
for  comfort  and  fbothold  ;  he  unshipped  the  regular 
six-paned  stem  windows,  and  put  in  single  pane 
plate  glass ;  he  fitted  Venetian  blinds,  and  hung  two 
little  rose-colored  curtains  to  each  of  the  windows ; 
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all  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  removed  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  ship  dead  lights  in  heavy 
weather.  He  glazed  the  door  leading  to  her  bath¬ 
room  and  (quarter  gallery  with  plate  glass  ;  he  pro¬ 
vided  a  light  easy-chair,  slung  and  fitted  with 

ummes,  to  be  hung  on  hooks  screwed  into  the 

ains  in  the  midship  of  the  cabin.  On  this  Helen 
could  sit  and  read,  and  so  become  insensible  to  the 
motion  of  the  ship.  He  fitted  a  small  bookcase, 
with  a  button,  which  could  be  raised  when  a  book 
might  be  wanted ;  he  fixed  a  strike-bell  in  her 
maid’s  cabin,  communicating  with  two  strikers  in 
Helen’s  cabin ;  he  selected  books,  taking  care  that 
the  voyages  and  travels  were  prosperous  ones.  No 
“  Seaman’s  Recorder,”  “  Life-boat  .Journal,”  or 
“  Shipwrecks  and  Disasters  in  the  British  Navy.” 

Fler  cabin  was  the  after-cabin  on  the  starboard 
side,  was  entered  through  the  cuddy,  had  a  door 
communicating  with  the  quarter  gallery,  two  stern 
windows,  and  a  dead-eye  on  deck.  The  maid’s 
cabin  was  the  port  after-cabin ;  doors  opened  into 
cuddy  and  quarter  gallery.  And  a  fine  tvouble 
Miss  Rolleston  had  to  get  a  maid  to  accompany 
her ;  but  at  last  a  young  woman  offered  to  go  with 
her  for  high  wages,  demurely  suppressing  the  fact 
that  she  had  just  married  one  of  the  sailors,  and 
would  have  gladly  gone  for  nothing.  Her  name 
was  Jane  Holt,  and  her  husband’s  Michael  Dono¬ 
van. 

In  one  of  Seaton’s  visits  to  the  Proserpine  he 
detected  the  mate  and  the  captain  talking  together, 
and  looking  at  him  with  unfriendly  eyes,  —  scowling 
at  him  would  hardly  be  too  strong  a  wonl. 

However,  he  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  care 
much  how  two  animals  in  blue  jackets  received  his 
acts  of  self-martyrdom.  He  was  there  to  do  the 
last  kind  offices  of  despairing  love  for  the  an^el  that 
had  brossed  his  dark  path,  and  illumined  it  for  a 
moment,  to  leave  it  now  forever. 

At  last  the  fatal  evening  came  ;  her  last  in  Sjvl- 
ney. 

Then  Seaton’s  fortitude,  sustained  no  longer  by 
the  feverish  stimulus  of  doing  kindly  acts  for  her, 
began  to  give  way,  and  he  desponded  deeply. 

At  nine  in  the  evening  he  crept  upon  General 
Rolleston’s  lawn,  where  he  had  first  seen  her.  He 
sat  down  in  sullen  despair,  upon  the  very  spot. 

Then  he  came  nearer  the  house.  There  was  a 
lamp  in  the  dining-room ;  he  looked  in  and  saw  her. 

She  w.is  seated  at  her  father’s  knee,  Iboking  up 
at  him  fondly ;  her  hand  was  in  his.  The  tears 
were  in  their  eyes ;  she  had  no  mother ;  he  no 
son ;  they  loved  one  another  devotedly.  This,  their 
tender  gesture,  and  their  sad  silence,  spoke  volumes, 
to  any  one  that  had  known  sorrow.  Poor  Seaton 
sat  down  on  the  dewy  grass  outside,  and  wept,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  weeping. 

Her  father  sent  her  to  bed  earljr.  Seaton 
watched,  as  he  had  often  done  before,  till  her  light 
went  out ;  and  then  he  flung  himself  on  the  wet 
grass,  and  stared  at  the  sky  in  utter  misery. 

The  mind  is  often  clearest  in  the  middle  of  the 
night ;  and  all  of  a  sudden,  he  saw,  as  if  written  on 
the  sky,  that  she  was  going  to  EnglantI  expressly  to 
marry  Arthur  Wardlaw. 

At  this  revelation  he  started  up,  stung  with  hate 
as  well  as  love,  and  his  tortured  mind  rolled  furi¬ 
ously.  He  repeated  his  vow  that  this  should  never 
be ;  and  soon  a  scheme  came  into  his  head  to  pre¬ 
vent  it ;  but  it  was  a  project  so  wild  and  dangc.  ous, 
that,  even  as  his  heated  brain  hatched  it,  his  <  <oler 


judgment  said,  “  Fly,  madman,  fly !  or  this  love  will 
destroy  you !  ” 

He  listened  to  the  voice  of  reason,  and  in  another 
minute  he  was  out  of  the  premises.  He  fluttered  to 
his  lodgings. 

AVhen  he  got  there  he  could  not  "O  in ;  he  turned 
and  fluttered  about  the  streets,  not  knowing  or  car¬ 
ing  whither ;  his  mind  was  in  a  whirl ;  and,  what 
with  his  bodily  fisver,  and  his  boiling  heart,  passion 
began  to  overpower  reason,  that  had  held  out  so 
gmlantly  till  now.  He  found  himself  at  the  harbor, 
staring  with  wild  and  bloodshot  eyes  at  the  Pros¬ 
erpine,  he,  who  an  hour  ago,  had  seen  that  he  had 
but  one  thing  to  do,  —  to  try  and  forget  young 
Wardlaw’s  bnde.  He  groaned  aloud,  and  ran 
wildly  back  into  the  town.  He  hurriefl  up  and 
down  one  narrow  street,  raging  inwardly,  like  some 
wild  beast  in  its  den. 

By  and  by,  his  mood  changed,  and  he  hung  round 
a  lamp-post,  and  fell  to  moaning  and  lamenting  his 
hard  fate,  and  hers. 

A  policeman  came  up,  took  him  for  a  maudlin 
drunkard,  and  half-advised,  half-admonished  him 
to  go  home. 

At  that  he  gave  a  sort  of  fierce,  despairing  snarl, 
and  ran  into  the  next  street,  to  be  alone. 

In  this  street  he  found  a  shop  open,  and  lighted, 
though  it  W.IS  but  five  o’clock  in  the  morning.  It 
was  a  barber’s,  whose  customers  were  working  peo¬ 
ple.  Hair-cuttixq,  sixpence.  Easy  shaving, 

THREEPENCE.  HoT  COFFEE,  FOURPENCE  THE 
COP.  Seaton’s  eye  fell  upon  this  shop.  He  looked 
at  it  fixedly  a  moment  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way,  and  then  hurried  on. 

ilo  turned  suddenly  and  came  back.  He  crossed 
the  road  and  entered  the  shop.  The  barber  was 
leaning  over  the  stove,  removing  a  can  of  boiling 
water  from  the  fire  to  the  hob.  He  turned  at  the 
sound  of  Seaton’s  step,  and  revealed  an  ugly  coun¬ 
tenance,  rendered  sinister  by  a  squint. 

Seaton  dropped  into  a  chair,  and  said,  “  I  want 
my  beard  taken  off.” 

The  man  looked  at  liim,  if  it  could  be  called  look¬ 
ing  at  him,  and  said,  dryly,  “  O,  do  ye  ’?  How 
much  am  I  to  have  for  that  job  ?  ” 

“  You  know  your  own  charge.” 

“  Of  course  I  do ;  threepence  a  chin.” 

“  Very  well.  Be  c^uick  then.” 

“  Stop  a  bit ;  that  is  my  charge  to  working  folk. 
I  must  have  something  more  off  you.” 

“  Very  well,  man.  I’ll  pay  you  double.” 

“  price  to  you  is  ten  shillings.” 

“  Why,  what  is  that  for  ?  ”  asked  Seaton,  in  some 
alarm ;  he  thought  in  his  confusion,  the  man  must 
have  read  his  heart. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  ye  why,”  said  the  squinting  barber. 
“  No  I  won’t ;  I  ’ll  show  ye.”  He  brought  a  small 
mirror,  and  suddenly  clapped  it  before  Seaton’s 
eyes.  Seaton  started  at  his  own  image;  wild, 
ghastlv,  and  the  eyes  so  bloodshot.  The  barber 
chuckled.  This  start  was  an  extorted  compliment 
to  his  own  sagacity.  “  Now  was  n’t  I  right  ?  ”  said 
he  ;  “  did  I  ought  to  take  the  beard  off  such  a  mug 
as  that  —  for  less  than  ten  shillings  ?  ” 

“  I  see,”  groaned  Seaton  ;  “  you  think  I  have  com¬ 
mitted  some  crime.  One  man  sees  me  weeping 
with  misery ;  he  calls  me  a  drunkard  ;  another  sees 
me  pale  with  the  anguish  of  my  breaking  heart ;  he 
calls  me  a  felon :  may  God’s  curse  light  on  him  and 
yon,  and  all  mankind  !  ” 

“  All  right,”  said  the  sijuinting  barber,  apatheti¬ 
cally  ;  my  price  is  ten  bob,  whether  or  no.” 
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Seaton  felt  in  his  pockets.  "  I  have  not  got  the 
monej  about  me,”  said  he. 

“  O,  I’m  not  particular ;  leave  your  watch.” 

Seaton  handed  the  squinting  vampire  his  watch 
without  another  word,  and  let  his  head  fall  upon 
his  breast. 

The  barber  cut  his  beard  close  with  the  scissors, 
and  made  trivial  remarks  from  time  to  time,  but 
received  no  reply. 

At  last.  Extortion  having  put  him  in  a  good  hu¬ 
mor,  he  said,  “  Don’t  be  so  down-hearted,  my  lad. 
You  are  not  the  first  that  has  got  into  trouble,  and 
had  to  change  faces.” 

Seaton  vouchsafed  no  reply. 

The  barber  shaved  him  clean,  and  was  astonished 
at  the  change,  and  congratulated  him.  “  Nobody 
will  ever  know  you  ” ;  said  he,  “  and  I  ’ll  tell  you 
why ;  your  mouth  it  is  inclined  to  turn  up  a  little ; 
now  a  mustache  it  bends  down,  and  tnat  alters 
such  a  mouth  as  yours  entirely.  But,  I  ’ll  tell  you 
what,  taking  off  this  beard  shows  me  something : 
you  are  a  gentleman!!  Make  it  a  sovereign, 
sir.” 

Seaton  staggered  out  of  the  place  without  a 
word. 

“  Sulky,  eh  ?  ”  muttered  the  barber.  He  gath¬ 
ered  up  some  of  the  long  hair  he  had  cut  off  Seaton’s 
chin  with  his  scissors,  admired  it,  and  put  it  away 
in  paper. 

While  thus  empWed,  a  regular  customer  looked 
in  for  his  cup  of  coffee.  It  was  the  policeman  who 
had  taken  Seaton  for  a  convivial  soul. 


CHAPTER  VII 

General  Kolleston’s  servants  made  several 
trips  to  the  Proserpine,  carrying  boxes,  etc. 

But  Helen  herself  clung  to  the  house  till  the  last 
moment.  “  O  papa !  ”  she  cried,  “  I  need  all  mv 
resolution,  all  my  good  faith,  to  keep  my  word  with 
Arthur,  and  leave  you.  Why,  why  did  I  promise  ? 
Why  am  I  such  a  slave  to  my  word  ?  ” 

“  Because,”  said  the  old  General,  with  a  voice  not 
so  firm  as  usual,  “  I  have  always  told  you  that  a 
lady  is  not  to  be  inferior  to  a  gentleman  In  any 
virtue  except  courage.  I ’ve  heard  my  mother  say 
so  often;  and  I’ve  taught  It  to  my  Helen.  And, 
my  girl,  where  would  be  the  merit  of  keeping  ojir 
word,  if  we  only  kept  it  when  it  cost  us  noth- 
ing?” 

He  promised  to  come  after,  in  three  months  at 
farthest,  and  the  brave  girl  dried  her  tears,  as  well 
as  she  could,  not  to  add  to  the  sadness  he  fought 
against  as  gallantly  as  he  h.ad  often  fought  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  his  country. 

The  Proserpine  was  to  sail  at  two  o’clock:  at 
a  little  before  one,  a  gentleman  boarded  her,  and 
informed  the  captain  that  he  was  a  missionary,  the 
Rev.  John  Hazel,  returning  home,  after  a  fever; 
and  wished  to  take  a  berth  in  the  Proserpine. 

The  mate  looked  him  full  in  the  face ;  and  then 
'told  him  there  was  very  little  accommodation  for 
passengers,  and  it  had  all  been  secured  by  White 
and  Co.,  for  a  young  lady  and  her  servants. 

Mr.  Hazel  repliefl  that  his  means  were  small,  and 
moderate  accommodation  would  serve  him  ;  but  he 
must  go  to  England  without  delay. 

Captain  Hudson  put  in  his  gracious  word ;  “  Then 
jump  off  the  jetty  at  high  tide  and  swim  there  ;  no 
room  for  black  coats  in  my  ship.” 

Mr.  Hazel  looked  from  one  to  the  other  piteously. 


“  Show  me  some  mercy,  gentlemen ;  my  verj’  life 
depends  on  it.” 

“  Ve^ sorry,  sir,”  said  the  mate  ;  “  but  it  is  impos¬ 
sible.  There ’s  the  Shannon,  you  can  go  in  her.” 

“  But  she  is  under  repairs ;  so  I  am  told.” 

“  Well,  there  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  carpenters 
on  to  her;  and  she  will  come  out  of  port  in  our 
wake.” 

“  Now,  sir,”  said  Hudson,  roughly,  “  bundle  down 
the  ship’s  side  again  if  you  please ;  this  is  a  busy 
time.  Hy !  —  rig  the  whip ;  here ’s  the  lady  coming 
off  to  us.” 

The  missionary  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  went 
down  into  the  boat  that  had  brought  him.  But  he 
was  no  sooner  seated  than  he  ordered  the  boatman, 
somewhat  peremptorily,  to  pull  ashore  as  fast  as  they 
could  row. 

His  boat  met  the  Rollestons  father  and  daughter, 
coming  out,  and  he  turned  his  pale  face,. and  eyed 
them  as  he  passed.  Helen  Rolleston  was  struck 
with  that  sorrowful  countenance,  and  whispered  her 
father,  “  That  poor  clergyman  has  just  left  the  ship.” 
She  made  sure  he  had  been  taking  leave  of  some 
beloved  one,  bound  for  England.  General  Rolles¬ 
ton  looked  round,  but  the  boats  had  passed  each 
other,  and  the  wan  face  was  no  longer  visible. 

They  were  soon  on  board,  and  received  with  great 
olisequiousness.  Helen  was  shown  her  cabin,  and, 
observing  the  minute  and  zealous  care  that  had  been 
taken  of  her  comfort,  she  said,  “  Somebody,  who 
loves  me,  has  been  here,”  and  turned  her  brimming 
eyes  on  her  father.  He  looked  quite  puzzled ;  but 
said  nothing. 

Father  and  d.aughter  were  then  left  alone  in  the 
cabin,  till  the  ship  began  to  heave  her  anchor,  (she 
lay  just  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor)  and  then  the 
boatswain  was  sent  to  give  General  Rolleston  warn¬ 
ing.  Helen  came  up  with  him,  pale  and  distressed. 
They  exchanged  a  last  embrace,  and  General  Rolles¬ 
ton  went  down  the  ship’s  side.  Helen  hung  over  the 
bulwarks  and  waved  her  last  adieu,  though  she  could 
hardly  see  him  for  her  tears. 

At  this  moment  a  four-oared  boat  swept  alongside ; 
and  Mr.  Hazel  came  on  board  again.  He  presented 
Hudson  a  written  order  to  give  the  Rev.  John  Ha¬ 
zel  a  passage  in  the  small  berth  abreast  the  main 
hatches.  It  was  signed  “  For  White  and  Co.,  James 
Seaton ;  and  was  indorsed  with  a  stamped  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  pas.sage  money,  twenty-seven  pounds. 

Hudson  and  Wylie,  the  mate,  put  their  heads 
together  over  this.  The  missionary  saw  them  con¬ 
sulting,  and  told  them  he  had  mentioned  their  mys¬ 
terious  conduct  to  Messrs.  White  and  Co.,  and  that 
Mr.  Seaton  had  promised  to  stop  the  ship  if  their 
authority  was  resisted.  “  And  I  have  paid  my  pas¬ 
sage  money,  and  will  not  be  turned  out  now  except 
by  force,”  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  quietly. 

Wylie’s  head  was  turned  away  from  Mr.  Hazel’s, 
and  on  its  profile  a  most  gloomy,  vindictive  look,  so 
much  so,  that  Mr.  Hazel  was  startled  when  the  man 
turned  his  front  face  to  him  with  a  jolly,  genial  air, 
and  said,  “  Well,  sir,  the  truth  is,  we  seamen  don’t 
want  passengers  aboard  ships  of  this  class ;  they  get 
in  our  way  whenever  it  blows  a  capful.  However 
since  you  are  here,  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as 
you  can.” 

“  'There,  that  is  enough  palaver,”  said  the  captain. 
In  his  offensive  way.  “  Hoist  the  parson’s  traps 
aboard  ;  and  sheer  off  you.  Anchor ’s  apeak.” 

He  then  gave  his  orders  in  stentorian  roars ;  the 
anchor  was  hove  up,  catted,  and  fished ;  one  sail 
went  up  after  another,  the  Proserpine’s  head  came 
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round,  and  away  she  bore  for  England  with  a  fair 
wind. 


General  Rolleston  went  slowly  and  heavily  home, 
and  oflen  turned  his  head  and  looked  wistfully  at 
the  ship  putting  out  wing  upon  wing,  and  carrying 
olf  his  chdd  like  a  tiny  prey. 

To  change  the  comparison,  it  was  only  a  tender 
vine  detached  from  a  great  sturdy  elm :  yet  the  tree, 
thus  relieved  of  its  delicate  encumbrance,  felt  bare  ; 
and  a  soft  thing  was  gone,  that,  seeking  protection, 
had  bestowed  warmth ;  had  nestled  and  curled  be¬ 
tween  the  world’s  cold  wind  and  that  stalwart  stem. 

As  soon  as  he  got  home  he  lighteil  a  cigar,  and 
set  to  work  to  console  himself  by  reflecting  that  it 
Wits  but  a  temporary  parting,  since  he  had  virtually 
resigned  his  post,  and  was  only  waiting  in  Sydney 
till  he  should  have  handed  his  papers  in  order  over 
to  his  successor,  and  settled  one  or  two  private  mat¬ 
ters  that  could  not  take  three  months. 

When  he  had  smoked  his  cigar,  and  reasoned  away 
his  sense  of  desolation.  Nature  put  out  her  hand,  and 
took  him  by  the  breast,  and  drew  him  gently  up 
stairs  to  take  a  look  at  his  beloved  daughter’s  bed¬ 
room,  by  way  of  seeing  th&  last  of  her. 

The  room  had  one  window  looking  south,  and 
another  west ;  the  latter  commanded  a  view  of  the 
sea.  General  Rolleston  looked  down  at  the  floor, 
littered  with  odds  and  ends,  —  the  dead  leaves  of 
dress  that  fall  about  a  lady  in  the  great  process  of 
packing,  —  and  then  gazed  through  the  window  at 
the  flying  Proserpine. 

He  sighed  and  lighted  another  cigar.  Before  he 
had  half  finished  it,  he  stooped  down  and  took  up  a 
little  bow  of  ribbon4hat  lay  on  the  ground,  and  put 
it  quietly  in  his  bosom.  In  this  act  he  was  surprised 
by  Sarah  Wilson,  who  had  come  up  to  sweep  all  such 
waifs  and  strays  into  her  own  box. 

“  La,  sir,”  said  she,  rather  crossly,  “  why  did  n’t 
you  tell  me,  and  I ’d  have  tidied  the  room :  it  is  all 
huggcrmugger,  with  Miss  a  leaving.” 

And  with  this  she  went  to  the  wash-hand-stand  to 
begin.  General  Rolleston’s  eye  followed  her  move¬ 
ments,  and  he  observed  the  water  in  one  of  the 
basins  was  rather  red.  “  What !  ”  said  he,  “  has 
she  had  an  accident;  cut  her  finger?” 

“  No,  sir,”  said  Wilson. 

“  Her  nose  been  bleedipg,  then  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  Not  from  her  finger,  —  nor  —  ?  let  me  look.” 

He  e.xarained  the  basin  narrowly,  and  his  coun¬ 
tenance  fell.  “  Good  heavens  ! ”  said  he ;  “I  wish 
I  had  seen  this  before ;  she  should  not  have  gone  to¬ 
day.  Was  it  the  agitation  of  parting?” 

“  O  no,  sir,”  said  Wilson ;  “  don’t  go  to  fancy  that 
Why  it  is  not  the  first  time  by  a  many.” 

“Not  the  first!”  faltered  Rolleston.  “In  Heav¬ 
en’s  name,  why  was  I  never  told  of  this  ?  ” 

“  Indeed,  sir,”  said  Wilson,  eagerly,  “  you  must  not 
blame  me,  sir.  It  was  as  much  as  my  place  was 
worth  to  tell  you.  Miss  is  a  young  lady  that  will  be 
obeyed  ;  and  she  give  me  strict  orders  not  to  let  you 
know ;  but  she  is  gone  now :  and  I  always  thought 
it  was  a  pity  she  kept  it  so  dark ;  but,  as  I  was  say¬ 
ing,  sir,  she  would  be  obeyed.” 

“  Kept  what  so  dark  ?  ” 

“Why,  sir,  her  spitting  of  blood  at  times:  and 
turning  so  thin  by  what  she  used  to  be,  poor  dear 
young  lady.” 

General  Rolleston  groaned  aloud.  “  And  this  she 
hid  from  me ;  from  me  I  ”  He  said  no  more,  but 
kept  looking  bewildered  and  helpless,  first  at  the 


basin,  discolored  by  his  daughter’s  blood,  and  then 
at  the  Proserpine,  that  was  carrying  her  away, 
perhaps  forever :  and  at  the  double  sight,  his  iron 
features  worked  with  cruel  distress ;  anguish  so  mute 
and  male,  that  the  woman  Wibon,  though  not  good 
for  much,  sat  down  and  shed  genuine  tears  of  pity. 

But  he  summoned  all  his  fortitude,  told  Wilson  he 
could  not  say  she  was  to  blame,  she  had  but  obeyed 
her  mistress’s  orders ;  and  we  must  all  obey  orders. 
“  But  now,”  said  he,  “  it  is  me  you  ought  to  obey : 
tell  me,  does  any  doctor  attend  her?” 

“  None  ever  comes  here,  sir.  But,  one  day,  she 
let  fall  that  she  went  to  Dr.  Valentine,  him  that  has 
the  name  for  disorders  of  the  chest.” 

In  a  very  few  minutes  General  Rolleston  was  at 
Doctor  Valentine’s  house,  and  asked  him  bluntly 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  daughter. 

“  Dbease  of  the  lungs,”  said  the  doctor,  simply. 

The  unhappy  father  then  begged  the  doctor  to 
give  him  his  real  opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  danger; 
and  Dr.  Valentine  told  him,  with  some  feeling,  that 
the  case  was  not  desperate,  but  was  certainly  alarm- 


Remonstrated  with  for  letting  the  girl  undertake  a 
sea  voyage,  he  replied  rather  evasively  at  first ;  that 
the  air  of  Sydney  dbagreed  with  his  patient,  and  a 
sea  voyage  was  more  likely  to  do  her  good  than 
harm,  provided  the  weather  was  not  downright  tem¬ 
pestuous. 

“  And  who  b  to  insure  me  against  that  ?  ”  asked 
the  afflicted  father.  * 

“  Why,  it  is  a  good  time  of  year,”  said  Dr.  Valen¬ 
tine  ;  “  and  delay  might  have  been  fatal.”  Then, 
after  a  slight  hesitation,  “  The  fact  is,  sir,”  said  he, 
“  I  gathered  from  her  servant  that  a  husband  awaits 
Miss  Rolleston  in  England:  and  I  must  tell  you, 
what  of  course  I  difl  not  tell  her,  that  the  sooner  she 
enters  the  married  state  the  better.  In  fact  it  is  her 
one  chance,  in  my  opinion.” 

General  Rolleston  pressed  the  doctor’s  hand,  and 
went  away  without  another  word. 

Only  he  hurried  his  matters  of  business ;  and  took 
his  passage  in  the  Shannon. 

It  was  in  something  of  a  warrior’s  spirit  that  he 
prepared  to  follow  his  daughter  and  protect  her; 
but  often  he  sighed  at  the  invbible,  insidious  nature 
of  the  foe,  and  wbhed  it  could  have  been  a  tair  fight 
of  bullets  and  bayonets,  and  his  own  the  life  at 
stake. 

The  Shannon  was  soon  ready  for  sea. 

But  the  gentleman  who  was  to  take  General 
Rolleston’s  poet,  met  with  something  better,  and  de¬ 
clined  it. 

General  Rolleston,  though  chafing  with  impa¬ 
tience,  had  to  give  up  going  home  in  the  Shannon. 
But  an  influential  friend,  Mr.  Adolphus  Savage,  was 
informed  of  his  difficulty,  and  obtained  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  for  him,  and  permission  to  put  young 
Savage  in  as  his  locum  tenem;  which,  by  the  by,  is 
how  politic  men  in  general  serve  their  friends. 

The  Shannon  sailed,  but  not  until  an  incident 
had  occurred  that  must  not  be  entirely  passed  over. 
Old  Mr.  White  called  on  General  Rolleston  with  a 
long  face,  and  told  him  James  Seaton  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

“  Stolen  anj-thing  ?  ” 

Not  a  shilling.  Indeed  the  last  thing  the  poor 
fellow  did  was  to  give  us  a  proof  of  his  honesty. 
It  seems  a  passenger  paid  him  twenty-seven  pounds 
for  a  berth  in  the  Proserpine,  just  before  she  sailed. 
Well,  sir,  he  might  have  put  this  in  his  pocket,  and 
nobody  been  the  wiser :  but  no,  he  entered  the  trans- 
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action,  and  the  numbers  of  the  notes,  and  leil  the 
notes  themselves  in  an  envelop  addressed  to  me. 
What  I  am  most  afraid  of  is,  that  some  harm  has 
come  to  him,  poor  lad.” 

“  What  day  did  he  disappear  ?  ” 

“  The  1 1th  of  November.” 

“  The  day  my  daughter  sailed  for  England,”  said 
Cieneral  Rolleston,  thoughtfully. 

“  Was  it,  sir  ?  Yes,  I  remember.  She  went  in 
the  Proserpine.” 

General  Rolleston  knitted  his  brows  in  silence  for 
some  time ;  then  he  said,  “I  ’ll  set  the  Detectives  on 
his  track.” 

“  Not  to  punish  him,  General.  We  do  not  want 
him  punished.” 

“  To  punish  him,  protect  him,  or  avenge  him,  as 
the  case  may  require,”  was  the  reply,  uttered  very 
gravely. 

Mr.  White  took  his  leave.  General  Rolleston 
rang  the  bell,  and  directed  his  servant  to  go  for 
liexham,  the  Detective. 

He  then  rang  the  bell  again,  and  sent  for  Sarah 
Wilson.  lie  put  some  searching  questions  to  this 
woman  ;  and  his  interrogatory  had  hardly  concluded 
when  Hexham  was  announced.  General  Rolleston 
dismissed  the  girl,  and  looking  now  very  grave  in¬ 
deed,  asked  the  Detective  whether  he  remembered 
James  Seaton. 

“  That  I  do,  sir.” 

“  He  hits  levanted.” 

“  Taken  much,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  shilling.” 

“  Gone  to  the  diggings  ?  ” 

“  That  you  must  find  out.” 

“  What  day  was  he  first  missed,  sir  ?  ” 

“Eleventh  of  November.  The  very  day  Miss 
Rolleston  left” 

Hexham  took  out  a  little  greasy  note-book,  and 
examined  it.  “  Eleventh  of  November,”  said  he, 
“  then  1  almost  think  I  have  got  a  clew,  sir ;  but  I 
shall  know  more  when  I  have  had  a  word  with  two 
parties.”  Witli  tius  he  retired. 

But  he  came  again  at  night,  and  brought  General 
Rolleston  some  positive  information  ;  with  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  just  here :  for 
General  Rolleston  himself  related  it,  and  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  he  did  relate  it,  and  tlie  attendant  cir¬ 
cumstances,  gave  it  a  {)eculiar  interest. 

Suffice  it  to  say  heiv,  that  General  Rolleston  went 
on  board  the  Shannon,  charged  with  curious  In¬ 
formation  about  James  Seaton;  and  sailed  for  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  wake  of  the  Proserpine,  and  about  two 
thousand  miles  astern. 

[To  be  ooDtinaed.] 


RAISINS  AND  CURRANTS. 

There  arc  few.  If  any,  European  fruits  that  are 
of  such  universal  importance  to  mankind  as  the 
grape.  Certainly  there  is  no  one  that  finds  its  way 
into  commerce  in  such  a  variety  of  forms.  The  vine 
(Vilui  vini/era,  L.)  is  of  no  less  value  now  than  it 
was  4,000  years  back ;  on  the  contrary,  its  uses  have 
multiplied,  and  its  Importance  has  consequently  in¬ 
creased.  It  is  true  that  our  poets  are  not  given,  as 
of  yore,  to  sing  the  glories  of  the  juicy  grape :  for  in 
this,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  degenerate  age, 
we  do  not  cultivate  the  fruit  purely  for  the  sake  of 
fermenting  its  juice  as  our  ancestors  did,  nor  is  its 
produce  so  exclusively  confined  to  the  wealthy  as  it 
was  even  300  years  ago.  The  successful  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  our  own  day  affects  all  classes  of  the 


community.  It  furnishes  wine  as  a  luxury  for  the 
upper  classes,  —  and  is,  alas,  too  seldom  obtained  as 
a  necessary  for  the  poor.  It  yields  grapes,  black 
and  white,  fresh  from  the  hothouse ;  and  what  per¬ 
haps  is  mure  Important  than  either  to  our  poorer 
brethren,  it  supplies  the  well-known  raisins  and  cur¬ 
rant*,  without  which  Christmas  would  lose  much  of 
its  reality.  Should  any  disease  ravage  the  raisin 
grounds  of  Valencia,  Malaga,  or  Smyrna,  or  the  in¬ 
numerable  currant  grounds  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
with  such  terrible  results  as  that  which  has  recently 
carried  off  so  many  of  our  cattle,  the  consequences 
would  be  as  universally  felt,  though  of  course  in  a 
lesser  degree.  But  the  grape,  like  all  other  plants, 
is  liable  to  disease,  both  from  the  attacks  of  micro¬ 
scopic  fungi,  and  from  other  causes,  as  the  vineyards 
of  the  Continent  have  occasionally  shown. 

The  derivation  of  the  Latin  name  of  the  genus 
Vitii,  Is  from  the  Celtic  ffwt/J,  the  ff  being  silent  in 
the  pronunciation.  The  Spanish  via,  however, 
comes  nearest  to  the  original  word  in  point  of  sound, 
while  the  French  is  viffne,  and  the  English  vine. 
The  cultivation  and  uses  of  the  grape  are  of  great 
Interest,  inasmuch  as  it  claims  notice  In  an  anti¬ 
quarian  as  well  as  in  a  natural  point  of  view.  In 
all  ages  this  fruit  has  been  held  in  the  highest  es¬ 
teem.  Whence  it  originally  came  is  doubtful,  some 
authorities  ascribing  its  origin  to  Northern  India; 
but  it  has  more  probably  been  derived  from  West¬ 
ern  Asia  and  the  South  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Hum¬ 
boldt  says,  in  his  Geographic  dee  Plantes,  that  “  The 
vine  which  we  now  cultivate  does  not  belong  to 
Europe.  It  grows  wild  on  the  coasts  of  the  Caspi¬ 
an  Sea,  In  America,  and  in'  Carainania.  From  Asia 
it  passed  into  Greece,  and  thenee  Into  Sicily.  The 
Phteceans  carried  it  into  the  South  of  France  ;  the 
Romans  planted  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.” 

The  grape  Is  certainly  amongst  the  e.arliest  of  our 
cultivated  fruits.  If  we  turn  to  Biblical  history  we 
find  very  numerous  references  to  the  vineyard. 
Indeed,  with  the  sacred  writers  the  vine  appears  to 
have  been  a  favorite  symbol  of  higher  things  ;  and 
even  the  Saviour  himself,  when  addressing  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  drew  a  beautiful  simile  in  the  words,  “  I  am 
the  vine,  and  ye  are  the  branchy.”  These  facts 
not  only  illustrate  the  esteem  in  which  the  vine  was 
held,  but  also  the  popularity  and  extent  of  its  culti¬ 
vation. 

So  early  in  ;  book  of  Genesis  as  the  ninth 
chapter,  we  read  i.iai  “Noah  began  to  be  an  hus¬ 
bandman,  and  he  planted  a  vineyard  ” ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  the  contemporaneous  antiquity  of  wine,  we 
are  told  that  he  drank  of  the  produce.  The  grape, 
indeed,  is  the  first  fruit  mentioned  in  Scripture 
after  the  forbidden  fruit  Passing  on  to  the  pro¬ 
fane  writers  we  find  mention  oi  the  vine  in  the 
Odyssey  of  Homer,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates  and  Herodotus.  When  and  how  it  was 
spread  in  the  countries  where  we  now  find  it.  Is  a 
question  very  difficult  to  answer.  There  is  a  tra- 
(lition  common  amongst  the  Africans,  that  the  great 
Bacchus  himself  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
their  country,  and  to  teach  others  the  mode  of  its 
successful  cultivation.  Nor  is  the  precise  date  of  its 
introduction  into  England  by  any  means  certain. 
It  has  l>een  inferred  that  the  credit  is  due  to  the 
Roman  period  of  British  history ;  but  it  could  not, 
according  to  Ticitus,  have  been  brought  till  after 
the  time  of  Agricola.  Between  this  date  and  the 
coming  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxons,  —  a  period  when  peace 
and  prosperity  reigned,  and  industry  and  agricul¬ 
ture  were  fostered,  —  it  is  certain  the  vine  found  its 
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I  way  hither ;  for  we  read  that  its  caltivation  was 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  early  Saxon  daj-s. 
We  will  not  follow  the  development  and  culture  of 
this  plant  step  bj^  step  down  to  our  own  times, 

I  nor  speak  of  the  increased  popularity  and  esteem 
in  which  it  was  held  in  mediaeval  times,  telling  how 
that  a  well-kept  vineyard  was  an  almost  universal 
appendage  to  every  important  castle  or  monastery 
in  England.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  note  that,  after  the  dissolution  of  monas¬ 
teries,  the  taste  for  wine  as  a  national  beverage 
ave  place  to  that  for  ale,  which  had  long  been 
nown,  but  ngver  held  in  much  favor.  Speaking 
of  wine  produced  from  a  private  vintage,  William 
de  Malmesbury  says  that  it  was  “little  inferior 
to  that  of  France.”  Though  we  still  have  vines 
growing  with  us  as  out-door  climbing-plants  bear¬ 
ing  the  extreme  variations  of  our  climate,  and 
though  the  finer  varieties  are  still  very  extensively 
grown  in  our  private  hothouses,  our  produce  has 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  wine-giving.  Its  value 
now  is  chiefly  as  yielding  a  delicious  dessert  fruit, 
though  it  is  said  that  little  more  than  100  years  ago 
(1768),  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  sixty  pipes  of  wine 
in  his  cellar  at  Arundel  Castle,  the  produce  of  a 
young  vine  planted  in  the  vineyard  adjoining  his 
ancestral  residence. 

Grape^owing,  if  only  for  the  production  of  table 
fhiit,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  commercial  specula¬ 
tion,  especially  in  such  a  temperature  as  that  of  the 
county  of  Devon,  or  the  island  of  Jersey,  where  we 
believe  grapes  are  still  largely  grown.  There  are 
at  the  present  time  some  remarkably  fine  vines 
growing  in  this  country,  as,  for  example,  that  at 
Hampton  Court,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  place.  This  celebrated  vine 
spreads  over  the  large  area  of  nearly  1,700  square 
feet,  and  is  very  productive,  the  average  annual 
number  of  bunches  being  as  many  as  two  thousand. 
It  is  said  that  in  1816  this  famous  vine  had  as  many 
as  2,240  bunches,  each  averaging  about  a  pound  in 
weight,  the  total  weight  of  the  entire  crop  being 
one  ton ;  which  as  an  article  of  commerce  was  worth 
over  £400.  The  plants  usually  grown  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  vineries  are  those  of  the  black  variety  known 
as  the  Hambro’  grape.  Among  the  innumerable 
eultivated  varieties  the  Muscat  is  noticeable.  It  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  its 
musky  flavor.  This  however  is  not  the  case,  the 
name  being  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  berries 
attracting  flies  (J/u-sccs). 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  vine  at  the 
present  time  ranges  over  an  immense  tract  of  land. 
It  is  cultivated  throughout  the  whole  of  Southern 
Europe,  through  Asia  Minor,  part  of  Arabia  and 
Persia,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  on  the  African 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  grows  also  about 
Pekin,  in  Japan,  in  Northern  India,  Mexico,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  United  States,  and  has  recently  become 
a  plant  of  great  importance  in  South  Africa  and 
South  Australia.  The  vintages  of  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales  are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the 
yearly  produce  steadily  increasing.  In  New  South 
Wales  It  is  said  that  the  yield  of  wine  is  about  the 
rate  of  160  gallons  per  acre,  while  the  average  prod¬ 
uce  of  the  French  vineyards  is  computed  at  190 
gallons  per  acre. 

The  numerous  varieties  of  grapes  which  produce 
the  various  wines  of  commerce  are  the  efiects  simply 
of  different  degrees  of  climate  and  soil.  Thus  we 
find  that  different  districts  produce  fruit  more  or 
less  valued  for  the  abundance  or  richness  of  their 


juice.  The  smaller  berries  are  generally  the  most  | 
esteemed  for  this  purpose.  In  some  districts,  how-  * 

ever,  the  produce  is  quite  unfit  for  wine  making,  j 

and  the  fruits  are  then  dried  and  form  the  raisins  I 
of  our  shops.  All  raisins,  then,  whether  they  be  ■ 
Muscatels,  Valencias,  or  whatever  variety,  are  in  | 
reality  true  grapes,  differing  from  the  wine  grapes  ■ 
only  in  size,  or  the  absence  of  the  juicy  pnnciple  t 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  develops  into  flesh  j 
or  pulp.  The  best  raisins  are  grown  on  the  Spanish  j 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  climate  about 
Valencia  and  Malaga  apparently  suiting  them  bet-  | 
ter  than  anywhere  else.  But  raisins  are  also  exten-  | 

sively  cultivated  in  the  lower  parts  of  Greece,  as  j 

well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent.  j 

The  Muscatel  is  the  finest  kind  of  raisin  imported.  j 
The  preparation  or  drj-ing,  upon  which  the  value  of  | 
the  fruit  to  a  great  extent  depends,  is  in  its  case  j 
conducted  differently  from  that  of  the  more  com¬ 
mon  kinds.  Usually  the  grapes  are  gathered  in 
bunches  when  fully  ripe,  and  hung  up  or  spread 
out  to  dry.  These  are  afterwards  placed  in  vessels  ' 
full  of  holes,  and  dipped  in  a  ley  made  of  wood 
ashes  and  vanilla,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt 
and  oil.  This  brings  the  saccharine  juice  to  the  | 
surface,  and  causes  the  dark  broivn  color  as  well  as  I 
the  cry^llization  of  sugar  which  is  so  characteristic  i 
of  the  cheaper  fruit.  The  best  varieties  are  simply 
dried  in  the  sun  before  removal  from  the  tree. 

'fhe  fruit  is  carefully  watched,  and  when  at  the 
proper  stage  of  ripeness  the  stalks  of  the  bunches 
are  partly  cut  through  and  allowed  to  hang  till  dry, 
the  fruit  by  this  me.ms  retaining  its  bloom,  and 
being  a  light  color  when  dry.  Amongst  the  many 
varieties  of  raisins  known  in  commerce  are  Valen-  ; 
cias,  Denias,  and  I./exias  from  Spain,  and  Malagas 
from  Malaga  in  Granada.  All  these  varieties  of 
fruit  are  imported  into  this  country  in  what  are 
commercially  called  boxes  and  half  boxes  of  half 
a  hundredweight  and  quarter  of  a  hundredweight 

gross- 

The  small  light-colored  raisins  known  ^  Sultanas 
we  receive  from  Smyrna,  and  as  everybody  knows  I 
these  are  devoid  of  “  stones,”  or  more  properly  I 
seeds.  This  seedless  form  has  been  brought  about  ! 
by  a  higher  state  of  cultivation  and  usually  fetches  ■ 
a  higher  price  in  the  market.  A  common  cheap  : 
fruit  is  also  imported  from  Smyrna,  quite  the  re-  j 
verse  of  the  little  Sultana,  being  of  a  very  dark 
color,  and  having  very  large  seeds. 

The  little  black  fhiits  which  in  a  culinary  sense 
are  of  so  much  value,  and  which  common  us.age  and 
the  corruption  of  a  word  has  taught  us  to  call  Cur¬ 
rants,  are  likewise  a  small  seedless  variety  of  grape. 

The  word  currant  is  derived  from  Corinth,  which 
was  originally  the  principal  place  of  its  cultivation. 

If  the  ancient  Corinth  no  longer  supplies  us  with  the  s 
bulk  of  this  most  useful  fruit,  the  whole  of  our  imports  | 
are  still  brought  from  the  numerous  islands  of  the  J 
Archipelago  and  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia  i 
Minor.  j 

The  vines  for  producing  currants  are  usually  j 
planted  in  rows  about  eight  feet  apart,  to  leave  nxma  ^ 
for  tl^eir  spreading  on  the  poles,  against  which  they  • 
are  trainM.  The  plants  for  the  first  three  years 
yield  no  return,  but  at  the  fourth  year  a  small  prof¬ 
it  is  derived,  which  increases  at  the  fifth,  and  at  ! 
the  sixth  year  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  cov¬ 
ered.  It  18  however  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
years  that  the  profits  are  the  highest,  each  stremma 
of  land,  which  is  equal  to  1,000  square  yards,  then 
yielding  from  500  lbs.  to  1,000  lbs.  ot  firuik  The  pe- 
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riod  of  tbe  gathering  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  upon  wmch  the  plants  are  grown.  In 
dry  places  they  are  generally  considered  ready 
alwut  the  end  of  July;  but  in  damp  situations  a 
later  period  is  set  down.  The  fruit  does  not  ripen 

I  all  at  once ;  sometimes,  indeed,  as  many  as  four 
different  gatherings  are  necessary. 

In  the  Ionian  islands  some  few  years  ago,  a  very 
dangerous  custom  became  prevalent  amongst  the 
vine-growers,  of  removing  a  portion  of  the  bark  in 
the  form  of  a  ring  from  the  stems  of  the  plants,  when 
when  they  had  attained  about  three  or  four  years’ 
growth ;  the  effect  of  this  was  in  a  measure  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  free  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  so  to  confine 
it  to  the  branches :  more  fruit  was  thus  produced, 
but  what  was  gained  in  (]|uantity  was  lost  in  quality, 
the  fruit  being  devoid  of  the  sweetness  peculiar  to 
good  currants.  The  fruit  was  also  much  larger  in 
size,  but  owing  to  the  imperfectly  formed  juice  it 
was  not  adapted  for  ke<ming,  as  it  soon  turned  sour. 
The  introduction  into  Fatras  of  this  system,  which 
not  only  affected  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  which 
also  went  far  towards  shortening  the  life  of  the 
plant  by  overloading  the  branches  with  sap,  and 
weakening  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk,  met  with  a 
strong  pr^ibition  from  the  Greek  government 

Currants  usually  arrive  in  barrels  of  about  two 
and  a  half  and  three  hundredweights  each.  As 
many  as  755,482  hundredweights  were  imported  in¬ 
to  this  country  in  1864,  and  these  chiefly  from 
Patras,  Corfu,  Ithaca,  Licata,  Zante,  and  the  Lipari 
Islands.  The  quantity  entered  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  same  year  was  over  750,000  hundred¬ 
weights.  Df  raisins  the  imports  were  359,216  hun¬ 
dredweights,  and  of  these  303,082  hundredweights 
were  entered  for  home  consumption.  Raisins  and 
currants  are  chaiged  with  a  uniform  duty  of  seven 
shillings  per  hundredweight. 

As  regards  age,  it  may  be  said  that  a  vine,  like 
the  oak,  remains  sound  for  centuries.  Pliny,  in¬ 
deed,  speaks  of  a  vine  of  the  age  of  600  years ;  and 
there  are  ut>ofs  of  whole  vineyards  in  Italy  and 
France  that  produce  abundance  of  fruit  now,  having 
performed  like  duties  three  or  four  centuries  ago. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was  an  old 
vine  at  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  the  stem  of 
which  measured  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  which  was  then  about  100  years  old.  But  vines 
have  even  been  known  to  produce  trunks  lai^e 
enough  for  sawing  up  into  planks,  and  working  into 
article  of  furniture,  for  which  purpose  the  wood  is 
well  adapted,  as  it  is  very  tough.  The  vine  in  this 
country  does  not,  of  course,  grow  to  so  large  a  size 
as  abroad,  and  we  should  loM  in  vain  for  such  a 
monster  as  that  which  Strabo  mentions,  and  of  which 
he  states  that  two  men  with  outstretched  arms  could 
not  encircle  its  stem. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  vine,  wine,  as  we  have 
before  said,  is  the  most  important.  Next  in  impor¬ 
tance  are  grapes  in  their  dried  state,  —  namely,  rai¬ 
sins  and  currants;  and  lastly,  grapes,  properly  so 
called,  —  undried,  or  fresh  grapes.  The  quantities 
imported  of  these  are  not  very  great ;  what  are  seen 
in  our  shops  are  chiefly  known  as  Portugal  and 
Hambro’  grapes,  the  latter  being  grown  on  tbe  Rhine 
and  brought  here  via  Hamburg.  They  come  in 
neat  round  baskets,  each  containing  twelve  pounds 
of  fruit :  and  from  Portugal  in  jars,  packed  in  saw¬ 
dust 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  varied  are  the  products 
of  one  plant.  The  common  grape-vine  is  out  one 
example  out  of  many  of  the  value  and  importance 
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of  man’s  art  and  genius  in  working  upon  God’s  ere-  | 
ated  works,  and  by  cultivation  prMucing  both  vari-  t 
ety  and  beauty.  Creation  of  a  distinct  form  is  alone  | 
the  work  of  an  almighty  power ;  but  it  is  to  man’s  i 
honor  as  well  as  to  God’s  glory,  that  the  great  works  | 
of  Nature  should  be  developed  and  diversified  to  j 
meet  the  requirements  of  those  whom  Go<l  has  I 
placed  upon  tue  earth  to  till  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  I 
fruits  thereof.  i 


THE  PIRATE’S  THUMB. 


I.  —  THE  admiral’s  RETURN. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  I  was  but  six  years 
old,  and  was  standing  on  the  lawn  of  our  house, 
fourteen  miles  from  Dorchester,  holding  my  moth¬ 
er’s  hand,  and,  with  my  brother  Ned,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  my  father,  the  admiral,  who  had  just 
landed  from  a  cruise  after  slavers  on  the  African 
coast. 

It  was  about  the  year  1783,  and  my  father  had 
written  to  tell  my  mother  that  he  should  post  from 
Plymouth,  where  his  vessel  lay.  The  bells  were  J 
clashing  out  in  the  village  steeple  for  King  George’s  ' 
birthday,  but  I,  somehow  or  other,  associated  all 
the  rejoicings  with  the  anticipations  of  my  father’s 
return.  It  was  harvest  time,  and  the  men  were 
shouting  across  a  distant  upland  as  they  brought 
the  last  load  home  to  the  farm  stackyard.  Those 
shouts,  too,  I  blended  somehow  with  the  happy  feel¬ 
ing  of  expectancy.  Even  the  very  sunset,  that  was 
just  reddening  the  sky,  seemed  to  me  almost  as 
part  of  the  ceremonial,  and  only  a  fitting  compli¬ 
ment  on  so  great  an  occasion.  ; 

My  father  had  been  three  years  away,  and  I  had  j 
but  an  imperfect  recollection  of  anything  but  his  ^ 
severe,  keen  look,  his  uniform,  his  cocked  hat,  his  ; 
satin  knee-breeches,  his  white  silk  stockings,  and  his 
gold-buckled  shoes.  I  remembered,  too,  his  grave  | 
pacings  after  dinner  up  and  down  the  quarteMeck 
—  as  he  called  the  space  bv  the  front  windows  of  our 
dining-room  —  when  the  folding-doors  were  thrown  ■ 

open.  I  remembered  how  he  used  to  occasionally  - 

turn  aside  into  the  hall  and  tap  the  big  barometer,  ' 

then  shake  his  head,  and  resume  his  silent  pacings.  I 

I  remembered,  also,  his  having  a  mast  erected  in  the  | 

Dutch  garden,  on  which  on  certain  days,  the  Union  j 

Jack  was  hoisted  with  a  salvo  from  an  old  ship’s  j 

cannon  that  was  kept  in  the  harness-room.  My  I 

brother  Ned,  three  years  older  than  myself,  had,  j 

when  we  were  reading  together,  and  resolving  on 
becoming  future  Robinson  Crusoes,  taught  me  to 
associate  my  father  with  all  the  naval  heroes  who 
ever  fought  against  the  enemies  of  England,  from 
Drake  and  Frobisher  down  to  Blake  and  old  Ben- 
bow.  I  always,  I  know,  pictured  him  erect  on  his  . 
quarter-deck,  with  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  can-  I 
non-shot  as  large  as  Dutch  cheeses  flying  thick  j 
around  him.  Perhaps  I  and  Ned  partly  derived  | 
this  somewhat  exaggerated  impression  from  an  old  I 
engraving  of  Benbow  which  hung  in  the  dining-room. 
Our  notion  of  an  African  cruise  was  boarding  sla¬ 
vers,  cutting  down  savage-looking  men  in  straw 
hats,  and  with  half  a  dozen  pistols  in  their  belts,  i 

and  splashing  grape-shot  into  scurrying  fleets  of 
black  men’s  many-paddled  canoes. 

A  small  brown  cloud  of  dust  grew  nearer  and 
larger.  Suddenly,  from  tbfc  brown  cloud  emerged 
a  large  yellow  travelling  carriage,  four  white  horses, 
and  two  postilions  in  scarlet  jackets.  My  mother 
gave  a  slight  scream  of  delight,  —  it  was  my  father. 

Ibe  carnage  stopped ;  a  tall,  thin,  grave  man  got 
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quietly  out ;  another  moment,  and  my  mother  was 
in  bis  arms ;  then  he  turned  to  us  and  kissed  us 
composedly.  He  was  a  reserved  man,  and  made 
no  great  display  of  affection.  His  luggage  was  a 
large  telescope,  a  gray  and  red  parrot,  some  charts, 
two  valises,  and  his  sword'. 

“  Why,  papa,”  said  Ned,  looking  up  at  the  car¬ 
riage,  “  you 've  got  Robinson  Crhsoe’s  Friday  with 
you.  Ixx)k,  mamma,  —  look,  Fred ;  it  is,  is  n’t  it  ?  ” 

There  was  indeed  a  black  servant  in  our  uniform 
sitting  grinning  good-naturedly  on  the  dickey,  with 
a  large  live  tortoise  under  his  arm. 

“  Friday  ?  No;  that ’s  Monday,”  said  my  father, 
smiling ;  “  that ’s  his  name,  for  that  is  the  day  we 
picked  him  up,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  Isle  of  France.  There  was  he  and  bis  brother  ; 
they ’d  drifted  in  a  canoe  three  hundred  miles,  and 
they  were  sinking  when  we  found  them.  Were  n’t 
you,  Monday  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  we  was,  massa.” 

“  And,  iny  dear,”  said  my  father  to  my  mother, 

“  I ’ve  taken  him  as  my  footman.  He ’s  too  useful 
a  fellow  for  a  ship’s  cook.  I  sent  his  brother  in  the 
Thunderer  to  the  West  Indies.  We  found  him 
very  quarrelsome  and  revengeful.” 

Monday  ventured  a  remark,  intensified  by  an 
oath, — 

“  Caesar,  him - bad  temper,  when  him  blood 

up.” 

“  Monday,”  said  my  father,  “  no  more  swearing 
now  you  ’rt?  on  land.  Remember,  footmen  never 
swear.” 

My  mother  looked  rather  alarmed  at  the  new  do¬ 
mestic,  and  drew  us  back  from  the  tortoise,  who 
had  just  put  out  his  head  snail-like  to  reconnoitre 
his  new  quarters. 

“  Polly,  my  dear,”  said  my  father,  “  Monday 
saved  my  life  in  Old  Calabar.  A  shark  had  ail 
but  snapped  me,  but  he  dived  under  him  with  a 
knife.  Did  n’t  you,  Monday  V  ” 

”  Caught  him  under  third  rib,  Massa  Gambler; 
but  them  ground  shark  bery - hard  to  kill.” 

“  Monday,”  said  my  father,  “  no  one  ever  swears 
in  England  except  on  board  ship.” 

“Bery  true,  massa  —  dumb,  massa  —  bery  true. 
No  one  swear  in  England,  —  not  even  postilion, 
when  wheel  come  off,  —  ah  ?  ” 

“  Quite  right,  Monday,”  said  my  father,  smiling 
at  the  man’s  quickness ;  “  I  forgot.  Yes,  postilions 
sometimes  do.  But  mind,  Monday,  if  you  imitate 
postilions,  tliough  you  have  no  wheel  to  come  off, 
you  go  back  to  seiv  and  the  caboose  instanter. 
Now,  mind  that,  my  man.” 

II.  —  MOXD.VY. 

Ye.vi!3  went  on,  and  Momlay  grew  into  one  of 
the  most  faithful  and  admirable  of  servants.  My 
|KX)r  father  was  killed  in  the  great  battle  of  the 
glorious  1st  of  June,  and  Monday  became  not  only 
a  playmate  but  a  sort  of  guardian  to  us  boys.  He 
climted  walnut-trees  for  us,  he  scaled  old  ruins  for 
hawks*  nests,  he  laid  our  night-lines  for  us,  he  drove  , 
off  violent  bulls  that  chased  us  in  meadows  inter- 
secto<l  by  “  trouty  ”  brooks,  and  he  even  fought 
fanners’  men  who  caught  us  under  suspicious  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  cherry  orchards.  A  daring  though 
a  bad  rider,  he  broke  in  wild  colts  for  our  special 
riding.  lie  followed  us  in  coursing,  he  helped  us 
in  ferreting ;  in  fact,  till  we  went  to  Rugby,  and 
from  there  to  college,  Monday  was  our  inseparable 
henchman,  a  servant  of  whose  entire  trustworthiness 
my  mother  never  entertained  a  mistrustful  thought. 


On  one  occasion,  and  one  occasion  only,  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  club  festival,  Monday  got  drunk,  and  fought  in 
succession  four  champions  of  a  rival  parish  who  had 
dared  to  uphold  republican  opinions,  praise  the 
French,  and  deprecate  Lord  Howe’s  victory.  The 
quantity  of  beer  forced  upon  Monday  by  his  ad¬ 
mirers  on  this  occasion,  however,  finally  led  to  his 
doleful  fall,  —  in  fact,  to  tell  the  sober  truth,  to  sev¬ 
eral  falls. 

It  was  the  year  before  I  attained  my  majority 
that  the  failure  of  a  bank  at  Exeter,  and  a  long 
series  of  frauds  and  forgeries  committed  by  our  too- 
trusted  family  lawyer,  reduced  my  mother’s  prop¬ 
erty  to  a  bare  four  hundred  a  year.  It  became, 
therefore,  necessary  for  Ned  to  at  once  relinquish 
bis  intention  of  entering  the  Engineers,  and  for  me 
to  abandon  my  hope  of  distinguiwing  myself  at  the 
bar.  It  was  a  hanl  struggle,  particularly  for  Ned  ; 
but  we  did  it,  and  both  entered  the  house  of  a  West 
Indian  firm,  —  Mulford  and  Snargate,  in  Abchurch 
Lane,  our  mother  living  witl^  us  iu  very  nice 
lodgings  in  Gower  Street,  where  Monday  —  now  a 
man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age  —  continued  our 
faithful  and  devoted  servant,  just  as  cheerful,  will¬ 
ing,  and  indefatigable  as  he  had  been  when  he  was 
first  set  clown  at,  our  door  in  Dorsetshire  fourteen 
years  before  with  a  live  tortoise  under  his  arm. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  third  year  of  our  mercan¬ 
tile  life  that  our  head  partner,  Mr.  Mulford,  one 
morning  called  me  into  his  room,  where  Ned  was 
at  work  with  him  auditing  some  Jamaica  accounts. 

“  Gambier,  my  boy,”  he  said,  looking  up  from 
the  red  lines  he  was  ruling  in  an  enormous  ledger, 
and  handing  me  a  bank-note,  “  I  want  you  to  go 
to  the  post-office  with  this  one  thousand  pound 
note.  Put  it  in  an  envelop  at  once,  and  direct  it 
to  our  consignees,  Haberfield  and  Holmwood,  John 
Street,  Bristol.  Mind,  post  it  with  your  own 
hands;  for  it  must  reach  before  to-morrow  night, 
to  catch  the  vessel  for  Barbadoes.  Here,  Ned  nas 
got  some  news  of  your  black  servant’s  brother  from 
a  West  Indian  paper.” 

“  O,  Fred  —  ”  Ned  began. 

“Not  a  word  now,  Ned,”  said  Mr.  Mulford  se¬ 
verely.  “  Go  on.  Three  six  four,  sixteen  two.” 

“  Three  six  four,  sixteen  two.” 

I  left  them  at  their  work,  and  went  into  my  own 
room.  I  found  two  ship-brokers  waiting  to  see  me, 
and  Monday  with  a  message  from  my  mother,  upon 
some  business  .she  wished  me  to  see  her  lawyer 
about  It  wanted  only  twenty  minutes  to  the  post 
time.  In  my  hurry  and  vexation  I  hastily  directed 
the  letter  with  the  bank-note,  and  gave  it  to  Mon¬ 
day,  with  special  directions  to  post  it.  Monday 
told  me  afterwards  that  be  had  punctually  posted  it 
ten  minutes  before  the  box  closed. 

The  Jamaica  paper  Ned  referred  to  contained 
biul  news  of  Ca'sar.  He  had  long  become  drunken, 
vicious,  thievish,  and  mutinous,  and  had  once  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  the  vard-arm  for  stabbing  a  boat¬ 
swain  when  off  Madagascar.  The  paper  went  on 
to  say,  that  on  June  7,  1801,  while  the  Thunderer 
lay  on  Lagos  River,  Ciesar  had  jumped  overboard 
with  the  intention  of  deserting.  He  was  seen  in 
the  water,  and  a  boat  instantly  lowered  to  pursue 
him.  All  at  once  a  shark  wes  seen  to  turn  and 
snap  at  him,  and  presently  blood  rose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  sailors  stopped  rowing,  horror- 
struck,  and  pulled  back  to  the  vessel.  A  shout 
from  the  deck,  a  howl,  in  fact,  of  rage  and  horror 
made  them  turn  round ;  they  then  saw  Csesar  ris- 
I  ing,  not  far  from  the  shore,  and  taken  on  board  a 
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fourteeo'paddled  canoe,  which  instantly  pulled  up  a 
muddy  creek,  and  passed  out  of  sight  under  the 
mangrove  branches.  Directly  they  reached  the 
vess^  they  discovered  the  cause  of  that  heart-rend¬ 
ing  shout.  Ciesar  had  leaped  overboard,  out  of 
revenge,  with  the  captain’s  child, — a  fine  boy,  the 
delight  of  his  father  and  the  crew,  and,  being 
chased  by  a  shark,  had  thrown  him  the  child  to 
stem  his  pursuit. 

We  told  this  horrible  story  to  Monday,  who 
seemed  to  take  it  deeply  to  heart.  He  tossed  his 
arms  up,  and  tears  came  into  his  eyes. 

“  Same  father,”  he  said,  “  different  hearts.  Him 
always  bery  bad  when  blood  up.  Old  nigger 
nurse  told  me  he  struck  great  monkey  Fetish 
when  he  could  hardly  walk.  ’Scape  shark,  Massa 
Gambler,  but  no  ’scape  Debit,  I  think.” 

To  our  utter  astonishment  and  infinite  regret, 
two  days  after  that,  Monday,  who  had  been  sent 
with  a  money  letter  and  some  messages  to  the  West 
India  Docks  to  a  ctiptain  of  one  of  our  vesseb, 
never  returned.  We  set  a  Bow  Street  runner  to 
search  for  him,  we  Informed  the  patrol  all  through 
Rotherhithe  and  Wapping,  we  wrote  to  a  magis¬ 
trate,  we  advertised,  but  all  in  vain,  —  Monday 
never  returned. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  the  business  ?  ”  I  said  to 
Ned  one  day  in  the  office.  “  It  could  n’t  be  that 
twenty  pounds.” 

1  thought  Ned  would  have  struck  me,  but  he 
only  Siud  coldly, — 

“Fred,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  Business  makes 
you  cruel  and  suspicious.  I  would  trust  Monday, 
even  now,  with  the  Bank  of  England  and  never 
care  to  count  the  gold  first. 

Just  then  Mr.  Mulford  entered  the  office,  hot  and 
agitated. 

“  Here ’s  a  pretty  thing,”  he  said,  “  Gambler ;  that 
one  thousand-pound  note  has  never  reached  Haber- 
field  and  Holmwood.  Are  you  sure  you  put  it  in 
yourself.?  ’’ 

I  felt  the  bloo<l  rush  to  my  head  and  my  brain 
swim  as  I  replied  falteringly,  — 

“  No,  I  was  very  busy  at  post-time.  I  sent  it  by 
Monday.” 

“  Then  that ’s  what  the  villain  bolted  with,  of 
coarse,”  said  Mr.  Mulford. 

1  hung  my  head  like  a  detected  schoolboy.  I  felt 
bitterly  the  result  of  my  carelessness,  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  repairing  it. 

Ned  thought  for  a  moment,  and  bit  his  pen.  Then 
he  rose  and  jammed  on  liis  hat. 

“  No,”  he  said,  “  I  still  believe  in  Monday,  —  the 
note  has  been  lost.  Fred,  let  us  run  to  the  post-of¬ 
fice  and  make  inquiries.  Strange  things  sometimes 
happen  to  men  of  business  in  a  hurry ;  and  unless  I 
hear  Monday  own  it,  I  will  never  believe  he  took 
that  money.  My  belief  with  the  Second  lot  is,  that 
he  was  decoyed  into  some  brandy  shop,  and  there 
drugged  and  murdered.  No,  I  ’ll  never  give  up  my 
belief  in  Monday.” 

“  The  delay  with  that  money  may  ruin  our  con¬ 
signees,”  said  Mr.  Mulford.  “  They  will  not  send 
tM  sugar  vessels  till  they  hear,  and  so  we  shall  lose 
the  market  O,  yo'.:ng  man,  unwise  young  man,  how 
could  you  ever  trust  t&it  black  scoundrel  ?  ” 

I  put  on  my  hat,  and  I  and  Ned  ran  like  madmen 
to  Lombard  Street.  No  hackney-coach  could  keep 
pace  with  us  at  all.  We  rushed  breathless  into  the 
Lost-Lettes*  Office,  —  then  a  shambling,  miserable 
little  room,  ill-ordered  and  lazily  superintended  by 
three  or  four  careless,  badly  paid  clerks.  We  told 


them  cautiously  that  we  had  lost  a  letter  posted  on 
such  a  date,  and  directed  to  Messrs.  Ilaberfield  and 
Holmwood,  John  Street,  Bristol. 

No,  —  no  such  letter  in  the  pigeon-holes. 

“  Or  perhaps,”  said  Ned,  “  in  a  hurij,  misdirected 
Messrs.  Haberfield  and  Holmwood,  Bristol  Street, 
London.”  • 

“  No.”  This  reply  was  said  with  a  cold  reserve. 

“  Or  perhaps,”  said  I,  “  to  Messrs.  Mulford  and 
Snargate,  Abchurch  Street,  Bristol.” 

The  clerk  looked  over  the  railing,  as  if  beaten  at 
a  game  of  skill,  and  slowly  handed  me  a  letter.  My 
heart  seemed  to  swell  as  large  :ts  a  quartern  loaf. 
It  was  the  letter,  the  seal  was  unbroken.  My  eyes 
and  Ned’s  met,  —  he  too  saw  it  was  the  letter. 

“  What  Is  there  to  pay  ?  ”  said  I,  coolly. 

“  Sixpence.” 

I  paid  the  sixpence.  I  never  parted  with  six¬ 
pence  with  less  regret,  and  we  hurried  out  of  the 
office. 

I  tore  open  the  envelop,  which  was  covered  with 
postmen’s  annotations.  There  was  the  bran  new 
thousand-pound  note.  We  danced  for  joy. 

“  So  poor  Monday  was  innocent  after  all,  you  see, 
Fred,”  cried  my  brother.  I  was  almost  too  pleased 
to  care  whether  he  was  or  was  not. 

Four  years  after  this  remarkable  and  fortunate 
recovery,  my  brother  Ned  went  out  tp  Jamaica,  to 
conduct  our  agency  there,  and  I  became  a  junior 
partner  in  the  firm  in  Abchurch  Lane.  Ten  months 
after  my  brother’s  departure,  I  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  him,  dated  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Au¬ 
gust,  1805 : — 

Mv  DKAK  Brotheh,  — 

But  I  need  scarcely  recapitulate  the  commercial 
details  of  the  prices  of  sugar  and  rum  with  which 
the  letter  commenced.  It  ended  thus :  — 

I  have  now  something  to  tell  you  that  will  indeed 
astonish  you.  We  have  been  tormented  for  six  months 
past  by  a  pirate  schooner,  that  has  intercepted  our  fish¬ 
ing  vessels,  and  once  or  twice  carried  off  the  smaller 
merchant  ships  between  here  and  Cuba,  and  New  Or¬ 
leans.  The  vessel  was  commanded,  it  was  reported,  by 
a  negro,  —  a  runaway  manKif-war’s  man,  —  a  rascal  of 
some  parts,  and  of  ciiual  courage  and  cruelty.  The 
moment  a  small  vessel  came  within  range,  this  blood¬ 
thirsty  scoundrel  would  hoist  his  black  flag,  pour  in  two 
or  three  broadsides,  and  instantly  board,  his  men  dash¬ 
ing  in  hand-grenades  and  bottles  full  of  gunpowder  with 
a  match  in  each,  and  leaping  down  on  the  territied  crew, 
sabre  and  knite  in  hand.  The  moment  they  took  a  ves¬ 
sel  this  monster  used  to  noil  down  tlie  hatches,  put  sen¬ 
tinels  at  the  cabin  doors,  then  call  up  the  crew  and  pas¬ 
sengers  one  by  one,  and  put  them  to  various  horrible 
deatli.s.  Well,  this  sort  of  thing  went  on  for  some  time, 
till  at  last  wc  Kingston  people  grew  rather  savage,  and 
determined,  cost  what  might,  to  bum  out  this  hornet's 
nest.  So  Alfred  Dawson  (that’s  one  of  our  magistrates) 
hired  one  of  the  Inrjrest  and  fastest  schooners  that  could 
be  got  at  Porto  Uico,  manned  it  with  a  tremendous 
devil-may-care  crew  of  volunteers  from  this  island,  and 
armed  us  all  to  the  teeth.  He  then  —  very  clever  it  was 
—  turned  the  vessel  into  a  fire-ship,  stuffed  it  full  of 
powder  every  where ;  if  we  were  beaten,  we  could,  then 
pretend  to  desert  the  vessel,  and  leave  it  with  a  time- 
match  burning,  and  if  the  beasts  drove  us  off,  we  could 
part  from  them  with  a  fair  chance  of  sending  them 
nicely  up  to  the  moon.  We  set  out  one  fine  day,  and 
sure  enough,  two  hours  from  Kingston,  who  should  bear 
down  upon  us  but  El  Negro  Capitano,  all  hot.  Their 
first  well-aimed  shot  brought  down  one  of  our  masts, 
and  before  we  could  recover  the  confusion 'of  this,  their 
boarders  were  on  us.  Wo  stood  firm  to  receive  them, 
but  they  poured  down  in  such  numbers  —  Creoles,  Mes- 
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tijo^  Negroes,  Spaniards,  Maroons ;  straw  hats,  red 
nitthtcaps,  felt  hats  —  that  they  soon  drove  us  to  the 
qaarterdeck,  with  heavy  loss  too,  work  oar  cntlasses 
and  boarding-pikes  as  we  might,  —  and  as,  by  Jove,  we 
did,  for  our  blood  was  now  pretty  well  up.  Well,  we 
were  out-numbered,  tiiat’s  a  met  There  was  no  stand¬ 
ing  six  to  ten.  We  made  for  the  boats,  and  lowered 
them  pretty  quick,  too,  those  who  were  left  of  us.  Most 
of  us  got  down  safe, — I  among  them,  but  not  by  any 
means  first,  Fred,  —  still  pelted  shot,  and  just  as  we  were 
pusiiiiig  otf  who  should  I  see  grinning  through  the 
boarding-netting  above  but  El  Negro  Capitano  himself ; 
and  who  <lo  you  think  this  El  Negro  ('apitano  was  ? 
Why,  our  friend  Monday,  —  feet !  O,  1  shall  never 
believe  in  human  nature  again.  Only  think  of  that 
laughing  fellow  who  used  to  carry  ns  on  his  shoulders, 
and  help  us  to  steal  old  Farmer  Wood’s  apples.  The 
worst  of  it,  however,  to  finish,  was  that  the  rogues  put 
out  the  match,  and  saved  the  ship  for  tlicir  own  use. 

m.  —  HUSO  IX  CH.\IX8. 

Ned  was  quite  right  Three  years  after  this  El 
Negro  Capitano  grew  so  desperate  and  troublesome 
to  the  Jamaica  merchants,  that  three  armed  ^hoon- 
ers  were  fitted  out  to  follow  him  to  the  Terapin 
Key,  the  little  sand  island  which  Monday  had  forti¬ 
fied.  Tlie  resistance  was  desperate,  but  two  thirds 
of  the  pirates  were  eventually  shot  down,  and  he  and 
four  of  his  officers  were  taken,  and  sent  to  England 
for  trial.  I  was  abroad  at  the  time  on  business ; 
when  1  returned  the  trial  was  over,  and  Monday  and 
I  his  four  comrades  were  swinging  in  chains  at  Black- 
wall  Point.  Mr.  Mulford  wont  to  the  trial,  and  rec¬ 
ognized  our  black  footman,  now  scarred,  ferocious, 
and  desperate,  but  he  was  unable  to  obtain  leave  to 
visit  him  afterwards  in  the  condemned  <-ell.  I  saw 
from  the  papers  that  the  villian  ibuglit  desperat-dy, 
in  the  press-room  as  he  was  being  ])inioned,  and 
nearly  strangled  two  of  the  turnkeys  and  the  hang¬ 
man’s  assistant. 

IV.  —  THE  CBOSSIXa  NEAR  THE  D.tNK. 

It  was  about  three  years  .after  the  trial  th.at  I  and 
Ned,  (just  retnrneil  from  •Jamaica)  were  walking 
down  Cheapside,  full  of  talk  of  old  friends  and  old 
times.  I  w.a3  propounding,  to  his  infinite  amuse¬ 
ment,  an  old  eccentric  theory  of  mine  about  trans¬ 
migration,  —  “  diving  ”  as  I  called  it. 

“  Men  come  up  again,”  I  8.aid,  “  depend  upon  it, 
Ned ;  same  faces,  same  characters,  with  fresh  bodies, 
that ’s  all.  I  met  Francis  the  First  ve-denlay,  driv¬ 
ing  a  Kensington  ’bus,  —  the  long  diig  nose,  small 
moutli,  piggy  eyes ;  be  wits  pompous,  gallant,  and  full 
of  fight  as  ever.  No  use  talking  to  him  about  that 
imprisonment  in  Spain,  but  the  same  man.  Socra¬ 
tes, —  snub-nose,  high  cheek-bones,  big  brow,  look 
of  eoarse  honesty,  —  keeps  a  second-hand  book-shop 
in  Hollwm.  I  saw  Henn'  tlie  Eighth  the  other  day 
at  a  butcher’s  door  in  Newgate  Market.  He’s  a 
Mormon  now,  and  has  written  anti-papal  pamphlets 
on  Spiritual  Wives.  O,  they  come  up  again ; 
they  ’vc  only  been  hiding.” 

Ned  laughed,  and  said,  “  Mad  as  ever.” 

TliOn  we  agreed  to  call  for  Jones,  a  man  we  knew 
in  Lothbury,  and  go  and  dine  at  Greenwich,  at  the 
Trafalgar ;  and  so  we  did. 

We  had  the  Dolphin  room,  and  after  dinner  went 
out  on  the  balcony  to  see  the  grand  old  river  turn 
into  Burgundy  in  the  sunset ;  then,  a.s  twilight  came 
on,  the  vessels  and  barges  grow  more  spectral,  and 
steal  by  in  a*gbostly  famion. 

“  Perhaps,”  suf^^ted  Ned,  as  he  sipped  hi.s  claret, 
“  those  vessels  are  bringing  back  some  of  your 


divers.  Suppose  we  found  El  Negro  Capitano  a 
cook  on  board  a  Margate  steamer  ?  Be  kind  enough, 
old  boy,  to  touch  that  bell.  They’ve  got  very  gaxi 
weeds  here,  I ’m  told.” 

All  at  once,  as  we  leaned  over  the  balcony  smok¬ 
ing,  Ned,  who  was  always  full  of  fun  and  adventure, 
proposed  a  wild  .scheme. 

“  Suppose,  F red,”  he  said,  holding  his  cigar  up 
like  a  torch,  “  we  wmt  till  the  moon  rise,  —  it  rises 
early  to-night,  and  it  is  a  young  one,  it  won’t  give 
too  much  light,  —  and  then  we  take  a  boat,  pull  to 
Blackwall  Point,  and  see  that  old  friend  of  ours,  that 
horrible  rascal,  Monday ;  I  want  a  lock  of  his  curly 
hair  as  a  keepsake.  I  want  to  look  at  the  black 
article  under  the  miscroscope.” 

“  But  suppose  we  were  seen  by  the  river  patrol, 
there ’d  be  a  pretty  row.  It  would  look  very  nice, 
Frederick  and  Edward  Gambler,  City  Merchants, 
respectably  dressed  men,  charged  with  stealing  a 
lock  of  hair  from  the  pirates’  gallows  at  Blackwall 
Point.  O,  it’ll  never  do.” 

“Nonsense,  Fred,  pish.  I  thought  you’d  more 
courage.” 

“  O,  there ’s  no  danger,”  said  Jones,  a  quiet  sort 
of  second-fiddle  man,  who  had  been  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  placidly.  “  They ’d  only  think  we  were  exam¬ 
ining  them ;  or  perhaps  take  us  for  sailors,  imbibing 
the  moral  effects  that  Townsend  brags  of  as  derived 
from  such  gh.sstly  exhibitions.  Come  along,  boys.” 

Wc  ordered  coffee,  took  a  “  Gloria,”  paid  our  bill, 
and  oft’  we  went.  .We  hired  a  boat  and  pulled  it 
ourselves,  singing  a  West  Indian  negro  war-chant 
as  we  darted  rapidly,  and  with  a  steady  stroke,  to 
the  quiet  liend  of  the  river  where  the  ghastly  triple 
framework  stood  d.ark  against  a  sky  mst  flushed 
with  the  earliest  dawn  of  moonlight,  'rhe  last  red 
glow  of  the  sunset  gleamed  Ijehind  the  black  frame-  | 
work  of  the  gibbet,  wherefrom  dangled  the  live  hide-  i 
ous,  shrivelled  bundles.  A  crow,  late  to  roost,  hov-  ! 
ennl  near,  looking  through  the  wire  network. 

“  By  .Jove,  here  they  are,”  cried  Ned,  driving  the 
boat’s  nose  up  into  tlie  black  sludge,  from  which 
stuck  out  one  or  two  dry  and  muddy  reeds.  Ned 
and  I  laid  down  our  oars  and  leaped  on  shore, 
leaving  .Tones  with  the  boat. 

“  Give  us  a  back,”  erieil  Ned,  and  he  was  up  on 
my  shoulders  in  a  moment,  close  to  the  body  of  El 
Negro  Capitano. 

“  Ijook  alive,”  I  said,  “  Ned :  you  ’re  heavier  than 
you  used  to  be,  and  I  should  n’t  like  to  be  caught.” 

He  drew  his  knife  out,  cut  something,  then  jumped 
down,  and  we  made  for  the  boat. 

“  O,  it  wa.s  Monday ;  1  knew  the  rascal’s  shrivelled 
face  in  a  moment.  It  looks  cruel,  even  now,  as  if 
he  was  longing  to  cut  our  throats,  if  he  was  ’nt  pin¬ 
ioned.  Here ’s  my  souvenir  of  him.” 

He  held  up  in  triumph  his  trophy :  it  was  not  a 
lock  of  dry  mack  wool, —  it  was  the  pirate  cap¬ 
tain’s  thumb. 

“  There,  Government  will  never  miss  that,”  he 
said.  “  Now  tlien,  .Tones,  back  water,  and  give  way 
all.” 

Nod  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two  (an  unusual 
thing  for  him)  as  we  piilled  back  to  Greenwich. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  Fred,”  after  some  five  minutes, 

“  it  beats  me  still,  to  think  bow  that  Monday  could 
have  gone  to  the  ba<l  so  suddenly.  I  shall  always 
keep  separate  in  my  mind  the  old  servant,  and  the 
pirate  the  brute  afterwards  l)ecame.” 

It  was  the  day  aftc'r  this  little  .adventure,  and 
Ned’s  acquii-emcnt  of  his  keepsake,  that  my  brother 
and  myself  were  coming  down  Cornliill,  on  our  way 
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to  the  Bank.  Ned  had  been  bantering  me  again 
about  the  “  Divers,”  and  asking  me  to  show  him  one. 

“  There,”  said  I,  pointing  to  a  passing  scavenger’s 
cart ;  “  look  at  that  dirty  fellow  driving ;  so  hard,  so 
vicious,  so  crafty,  and  crue'.  Do  you  know  him  ?  ” 

Ned  did  not,  by  any  means. 

“  That,”  said  I,  grandiloquently,  is  Caesar  Bor¬ 
gia.  I  know  him  directly  from  the  old  medals  of  | 
him  shown  me  at  the  Museum  by  Mr.  Vaux,  only 
ten  days  ago.  Could  n’t  mistake  him.  But  bush,  I 
see  he  does  not  wish  to  be  recognized,  and  he  has 
just  st<mped  his  cart  at  the  Yorkshire  Gray  for  a 
glass  of  gin.” 

Fred  was  fond  of  this  wild  Bedlamite  theory  of  I 
mine,  and  laughed  as  usual  in  his  hearty,  frank,  joy¬ 
ous  way. 

“  Come,  cross  over,”  he  said ;  “  we  must  call  on 
that  stockbroker  just  opposite  the  Bank.” 

Just  as  we  crossed,  an  old  negro  crossing-sweeper 
came  across  the  road  towards  us  with  extended 
hand,  for  the  usual  penny.  We  came  full  butt  j 
against  him.  Ned  drew  back,  and  laid  hold  of  my 
arm.  I  confess  I  felt  my  flesh  creep  and  my  eyes 
dilate. 

The  sweeper  himself  dropped  his  broom,  and 
seized  one  hand  of  Ned’s  and  one  of  mine.  It  was 
Monday,  come  down  from  the  gibbet,  —  Monday, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  there  was  the  same 
large  droll  eye,  the  same  form  and  manner,  more 
wrinkles,  white  hmr,  but  still  the  same  man. 

He  was  almost  hpterical  in  his  delight,  so  we 
drew  him  to  the  entrance  of  a  passage  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

“  O  Massa  Fred,”  he  said,  “  O  Massa  Ned,  how 
mother?  How  dear  missus?  O  dear,  O  Lor,’ 
you  thought  I  ran  away  with  twenty  pound  twenty- 
eight  year  ago ;  no,  no,  not  old  Monday.  Press-gang 
seized  him  at  Wapping,  took  him  ofi*  to  Indian  sta¬ 
tion  —  kept  there  ten  years  —  then  run  away  —  nev¬ 
er  asked  to  go  —  came  back  to  I..ondon  —  got  this 
crossing  —  made  money  here.  Last  week  Aldei^ 
man  Woodman  —  good  man,  pass  here  every  day  to 
business  —  left  me  a  hundred  pounds.  O,  ten 
years  I  have  got  that  twenty  pounds  of  yours,  Massa 
Gambier  dear,  and  brought  it  daily  to  this  very 
crossing,  hoping  to  see  you  —  hear  of  you.  Here  it  { 

is. ” 

As  Monday  said  this  he  drew  from  a  side  pocket 
of  his  long  soiled  scarlet  waistcoat  a  small,  greasy 
bag  of  gold,  and  pushed  it  into  my  hands. 

Tears  sprang  into  my  eyes ;  as  for  Ned,  who  was 
always  more  impulsive  than  myself,  he  walked  away 
for  about  twenty  yards,  and  then  turned  back  ob¬ 
viously  red  about  the  eyes.  We  both  shook  Monday 
by  the  hand,  and  he  grinned  and  danced  round  us, 
careless  of  the  wliole  world  beside. 

“  But,  Monday,”  said  Ned,  severely,  as  if  still  al¬ 
most  doubting  the  truth,  and  looking  scrutinizingly  in 
Monday’s  face,  “  bow  did  this  arise,  —  this  murder  at 
Jamaica,  your  turning  pirate  captain  ?  Who  was 

it,  if  it  was  n’t  you,  who  was  tried  at  the  old  Bailey, 
and  is  now  swinging  in  chains  at  Blackwall  Point  ? 
Moreover, —  mind  now,  man,  you  ’re  on  your  oath,  — 
let  me  see,  have  you  got  two  thumbs  ?  ” 

Monday  smiled  quietly,  and  held  out  his  hands. 
The  thumbs  were  safely  on.  Then  he  sighed,  and 
beat  his  broom  thoughtfully  on  the  ground. 

“1  was  at  that  trial,  massa.  That  was  brother 
Cesar :  bad  lot  —  bery  bad  when  him  blood  was  up. 
Ncber  liked  white  man  after  Captain  of  Thunderer 
gave  him  two  hundred  lash  —  blood  always  up  after 
that.” 


We  looked  at  each  other,  —  we  saw  the  whole 
mistake  in  a  moment,  I  put  back  the  twenty  pounds 
quietly  into  Monday’s  hand,  then  I  whispered  to  my 
brother,  and  he  nodded  approval. 

“  Monday,”  I  said,  “  if  on  inquiry  we  find  your 
character  since  you  left  us  has  been  good,  we  want 
you  to  come  back  and  live  with  us.  We  live  down 
in  Dorsetshire  near  the  old  place  now ;  I  am  mar¬ 
ried,  and  there  are  three  fresh  little  Gamblers  of  a 
new  race  for  you  to  steal  apples  for.” 

The  old  fellow  rested  on  his  broom,  took  both  our 
hands,  and  shook  with  crying. 

“  Bless  you,  Massa  Gambier,  dear,”  he  said. 
“  You  11  find  I ’ve  been  steering  str^ht,  and  straight 
I  always  hope  to  steer.  I’m  doing  very  nicely 
here,  but,  bless  you,  I  should  like  to  die  under  your 
roof.” 


DUMB  MEN’S  SPEECH. 

A  BELGIAN  E.XPERIMENT. 

In  what  category  is  speech  to  be  arranged? 
Amongst  all  the  functions  and  energies  of  man  by 
what  name  will  it  most  correctly  be  labelled  ? 
Shall  we  call  it  an  endowment,  or  a  faculty,  or  an 
art,  or  what  ?  In  short,  what  is  speech  ?  Certain 
very  practical  results  depend  upon  the  answer. 
Without  doing  any  injustice  to  the  character  of 
rough-and-ready  replies,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
rough-and-ready  reply  to  these  questions  would  be 
that  speech  is  a  gift,  —  perhaps  the  most  eminent 
of  all  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  man  by  his  Creator, 
and  one,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  its  exalted  of¬ 
fice  of  determining  the  line  of  severance  between 
the  brute  creation  and  humanity.  Superficial  as 
such  a  conclusion  unquestionably  is,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  though  it  had  dictated  our  mode  of  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  treatment  of  the  dumb.  Say  that 
speech  is  an  endowment  of  human  nature,  and  it 
must  at  once  take  rank  with  the  other  endowments 
of  human  nature,  with  sight  and  hearing  and  rea¬ 
son,  and  the  rest  It  may  have  its  speciality,  it  may 
be  conspicuous  amongst  the  others  lor  its  dignity  or 
its  usefulness;  but  almost  insensibly  we  shall  con¬ 
ceive  of  it  as  being  regulated  by  the  same  laws  and 
associated  with  the  same  Ideas  as  are  attached  to 
the  other  endowments  of  man.  One  of  the  most 
obvious  and  the  most  unassailable  of  such  ideas  Is  the 
total  incapacity  of  man  himself  to  confer  upon  his 
fellow-man  even  the  faintest  semblance  of  such 
gifts.  And  with  data  like  these,  it  is  almost  an  ax¬ 
iom  that,  in  directing  the  education  of  one  who  is 
deprived  of  speech,  you  must  accept  his  dumbness 
as  a  fact  which  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of 
hope.  You  may  invest  him  with  substitutes  for 
speech  which  shall  be  more  or  less  efficient,  but  this 
so-called  gift  of  speech  itself  it  is  manifestly  futile 
for  human  skill  to  think  of  bringing  into  exercise. 
You  will  give  him  .some  compensation  for  his  loss  by 
evoking  some  unusual  power  of  observation  and  by 
inventing  new  artifices  of  expression  ;  you  will  im¬ 
part  to  him  a  marvellous  aptitude  in  the  languages 
of  the  hand  and  of  the  eye  ;  but  this  spell  of  an  un¬ 
alterable  silence  you  will  feel  that  a  creative  power 
alone  can  break. 

Such  a  position  seems  not  only  a  natural,  but  al¬ 
most  an  inevitable,  deduction  from  tne  very  loose 
idea  that  speech  Is  to  be  classed  amongst  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  men.  The  fact  that  a  view  of  this 
kind  has  met  with  such  general  acceptance  m.nkes 
us  suspect  that  it  probably  represents  a  certain 
amount  of  truth  upon  the  subject.  Yet  we  may  re- 


DUMB  MEN’S  SPEECH. 


sonably  challenm  it,  and  ask  it  whether  it  fairly  em-  I 
bodies  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  ?  whether  it  j 
gives  us  the  best  poMible  grasp  of  all  the  leading 
facts,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  calculated  to  ob¬ 
scure  some  of  the  principal  avenues  of  thought,  and 
consequently  to  bar  some  of  the  most  effective  lines 
of  action  which  another  aspect  would  suggest  ? 
There  is  at  all  events  one  consideration  which 
affords  a  presumption,  though  not  a  proof,  that  the 
claasification  of  speech  as  a  gift  is  inadequate,  if  not 
absolutely  incorrect;  for  it  is  undoubted  that  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  lower  animals  are  able  to  acquire  a 
mimicry  of  speech  so  perfect  as  to  represent  a  hu¬ 
man  articulation  to  the  ver^  life.  Now,  such  a  fact, 
when  once  established,  is  immediately  fatal  to  the 
view  in  question.  Take  any  one  of  these  natural 
powers,  which  are  beyond  all  dispute  most  properly 
designated  as  gifts,  —  powers,  that  is,  demanding 
no  skill  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  individual  ex¬ 
ercising  them,  —  and  you  cannot  conceive  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  mimicry  of  them.  You  cannot,  for  in¬ 
stance,  imagine  a  mimicry  of  sight  or  of  hearing.  I 
sf^  then  that  the  fact  that  speech  can  be  caricatured 
affords  us  a  presumption  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  a  classification  which  groups  it  with  them. 
The  truth  probably  is  that,  in  the  looseness  of  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation,  speech  has  been  too  often  con¬ 
founded  with  language.  Statements,  that  is  to  say, 
which  are  perfectly  true  of  language,  have  been  care¬ 
lessly  transferred  to  speech,  and,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  have  by  the  transfer  heen  rendered  hopelessly 
false.  Thus,  it  may  be  quite  true  that  language,  as 
the  expression  of  reason,  b  the  noblest  and  the  ihost 
distinguishing  gift  which  the  Creator  has  bestowed 
upon  man.  But  apply  such  a  statement  to  speech, 
and  we  may  not  only  be  inclined  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  e.xpressed,  but  we  have  some  grounds 
for  asking  whether  it  can  be  accurately  called  a  gift 
at  all. 

Following  the  lead,  then,  of  thb  presumption,  and 
setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  conception  of 
speech  as  one  of  the  distinctive  gifts  of  man, 
let  us  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  more  correct¬ 
ly  catalogued  as  an  art,  —  an  art  which  is  to  be 
I  learned,  of  course,  like  any  other  art,  by  successions 
of  attempt  and  failure.  Through  its  investiture  as 
an  art,  it  at  once  assumes  its  proper  place  as  the 
correlative  of  language,  which  everybody  has  now 
learned  to  call  a  science.  In  this  view,  a  correct 
description  of  the  facts  would  be  something  of  this 
kind :  Man  is  supplied  with  a  mechanism  which  is 
capable  of  producing  articulate  speech,  just  as  he  b 
supplied  with  a  mechanism  which  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  for  example,  a  performance  on  the  piano¬ 
forte  ;  but  it  is  for  man  himself  to  learn  to  use  this 
mechanism  with  competent  skill.  The  question 
then  arises.  How  does  he  learn  ?  by  what  agency  b 
this  mechanism  to  be  approached?  Obviously 
through  the  ear.  The  art  of  speech  is  acijuired  by 
imitation.  The  possessor  of  this  vocal  mechanism 
becomes  sensible,  through  the  ear,  of  the  use  to 
which  others  are  putting  it,  and  by  continued  at¬ 
tempts  to  produce  the  same  effects  which  he  hears 
from  them  he  gradually  acquires  a  perfect  command 
over  his  instrument,  and  articulates  with  fluency 
and  'ease.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  a  well-known  fact  about  the  dumb. 
Most  of  them  are  dumb,  because  they  are  deaf. 
They  cannot  articulate,  not  because  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  machinery  of  articulation,  but  because 
they  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  learning  to  put 
that  machinery  in  motion.  The  mechanbm  b 


there,  sometimes  without  a  single  flaw  in  its  con¬ 
struction  ;  but  it  b  doomed  to  stand  eternally  idle, 
because  the  channel  through  which  it  b  commonly 
approached  is  closed. 

But  having  got  so  far,  we  are  immediately  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  ({uestion  which,  if  it  can  be  answered 
affirmatively,  must  revolutionize  our  procedure  with 
deaf-mutism,  must  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of 
a  general,  if  not  a  universal  abandonment  of  the 
language  of  the  fingers,  and  will  enable  us  effectually 
to  rescue  these  wordless  sufferers  from  the  terrible 
isolation  of  their  speechlessness.  Granted  that  a 
man  commonly  learns  to  speak  by  the  almost  effort¬ 
less  process  of  hearing  others  speak ;  granted  that 
the  machinery  of  speech  is  most  natur^ly  and  most 
easily  set  in  motion  through  the  intervention  of  the 
ear ;  yet,  if  this  be  closed  from  birth,  b  there  no 
other  channel  through  which  the  latent  mechanbm 
of  articulation  can  he  reached  ?  Is  there  no  other 
faculty  through  whose  aid  these  slumbering  powers 
can  be  stirred  into  activity,  and  -taught  to  fulfil  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  so  well  adapted  ?  In  a 
woi^,  is  it  inevitable,  as  the  conventional  treatment 
of  them  assumes  it  b,  that  the  deaf-and-dumb  should 
be  despairingly  abandoned  to  their  speechlessness  ? 
or  is  it  possible  to  teach  the  silent  lips  to  speak  ? 

For  eighty  years  past  such  a  possibility  has  been 
eagerly  asserted  by  Heinicke  and  his  followers  in 
Germany.  The  utility  of  it  has  been  as  eagerly 
denied  by  the  Abbe  de  I’Ep^ e  in  F ranee.  But  facts 
will  speak  for  themselves.  Through  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  a  Continental  friend  I  was  recently  enabled 
to  visit  an  institution  in  Brusseb,  which  demonstrated 
by  actual  experiment  that  such  a  thing  b  possible, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  a  picked  individual  or  two 
gifted  with  extraordinary  intelligence,  but  (it  seems 
safe  to  say)  in  every  case,  provided  that  the  vocal 
organs  are  not  rendered  fatally  imperfect  by  malfor¬ 
mation.  Moreover,  even  in  those  extremely  rare 
instances  where  the  mechanism  of  speech  was  in¬ 
complete,  they  succeeded  in  producing  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  clear  utterance,  closer  or  more  remote, 
according  to  the  degree  of  defectiveness  in  the 
organs.  So  that  in  that  house  of  the  dumb,  from 
the  best  down  to  the  very  worst,  every  single  inmate 
could  speak.  The  dumb  are  received  there  in  con¬ 
siderable  numbers ;  the  conventional  s}-stem  of 
teaching  them  to  speak  by  signs  b  totally  and  unex- 
ceptionally  abandoned,  and  each  individual  patient 
b  successfully  taught  to  speak  with  hb  lips.  Of 
course,  the  labor  and  patience  expended  in  effecting 
these  results  is  stupendous. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  almost  superhu¬ 
man  self-control  that  you  must  have,  if  you  would 
take  a  boy  who  b  as  deaf  as  the  ground  he  stands 
on,  and  utter  an  articulate  sound  before  him  over 
and  over  again,  till  by  seeing  your  movements  he 
learns  to  reproduce  the  sound.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  the  task  is  no  less  stupendous  than  the  imagi¬ 
nation  predicts.  Indeed,  as  I  watched  their  method, 
it  several  times  occurred  to  me  that  these  instructors 
must  have  thrown  up  their  work  in  despair  if  they 
had  not  been  doing  it  for  the  sake  of  their  religion. 
It  was,  in  truth,  in  the  name  of  Religion  that  the 
whole  of  this  unprecedented  labor  was  undertaken. 
In  words  of  their  own  framing,  “  to  inspire  the  deaf- 
and-dumb  with  the  love  of  our  holy  religion,  to  form 
their  hearts  to  virtue,  to  develop  their  intelligence, 
in  short  to  restore  to  God  and  society  thb  unhappy 
class,  —  such  is  the  task  which  we  undertake  in  tra 
house.”  Technically,  moreover,  the  house  was  a 
religious  house,  as  being  the  retreat  of  a  religious 
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ZT^^ed  the  title  of  th«  Vincent  de^  of  was'^con^^^^  in.  French 

Belginm-  True  to  the  reputation  of  the  ®  „  ~  f  ^  had  got  thU  word  written  out 

JSer  of  clergy  attached  to  a  bv  aylUble,  and  he 

_Le.  Frtn.  d.  U  Doctn.c  CbrtM;...  1  il>»4  «d  bitl4,o6r  tie  «»«► 

found  by  conversation  to  be  men  of  high  tident  smd  lab^ous  emphasis,  and  with  a 

Uurc'-carried  on  con^ablc  ^  the  endV  each.  So^i^e. 

these  brethren  so  engaged  Frhre  ^  Most  of  the  boys  in  his  class  seemed  to  succeed  toler- 

„,V  Brussels  XwcU  wSs  word ;  but  the  failure  of  one  poor 


one  an 
„J  found  no 

^rUttoM  down  the  front,  and  his  teada  hu^  at  *^tL  Trhre  was 

Zrirdle,  and  the  little  close-fitUng  black  cap,  -  last  sylUWe  he  ^sapp 

Knas’the  Solids  (»<>«»-) -J-lhT^S  t  Ta^y  voTcS>  a  ioSar^Ie  si.;gled  the  layout 

crown  of  the  head.  Such  « ‘‘‘®  7**“  .’1"*®  devote  some  special  care  to  him.  “  So,  h,  de," 

said  the  frhre,m^in^.3uite  ,an^explo«on 


.^bg^pirit  of  this  3  "  ^rtTfr'Z,  m&  quite  In  c_.--  ^ 

little  preliniinarv  convewation  he  *^.^,he  last  pliable.  “So,  7»,^  replied  the  anxious  toy, 

me  through  the  house.  l*romiBi^  to  begin  with  the  vowek  to  L  inordinate  length  in  , 

Sost  eleifen^y  tage  of  the  f  JL "Ir^  to  L  r^  a^  then,  as  though  quite  lost, 

first  intoali^  d^l2ZJ  S^inTatout  lum  in  towilderment  andlismay :  “  ^ 

■chool-room  desks,  fomw,  blackboard.,  afier  gome  moments.  The  frere  shook  his 

and  the  usual  apparatus  of  elementary  education,  he  guesMd,  lUter  wme  mo  ^  || 

rAmarkable  for  the  absence  head;  that  wwU  Inotdo.  ^ ‘V  . 


■ChOOl-room  uc=»j»,  iv— ,  - -  after  some  moments,  aueircre  duw-. 

and  the  usual  apparatus  of  elementwy  Question.  gu^  i  , .  ,  k  de”  he 

That  room  Indeed  was  remarkable  for  the  abrence  head  ,  deliber- 

of  only  one  of  the  and  then  c^e  the  pause  of  perplexity  again ; 

school-room :  there  was  none  of  the  Whar  buz^of  aU^  ^  receiving  once  more,  of  courre, 

7.  .  «  ’s  a  Uda.bdl  :«  wanlv  That  WAK  flOt  HCht 


plodding  school-boys.  Here  sat  some  hvesin  -  the  head  in  reply.  That  was  not  right 

twenty^oys,  from  seven  to  twelve  years  ®  j  ^  reiterated  this  delightfully  paUent 

“T  “I!!  rs  S2b^  f,£; . - . . 


moTements  of  their  teacher,  J  h  iUnf  his  own  throat,  that  he  might  feel  the  move- 

noises  uncouth  and  various  enough ;  but  “ ^  by  the  articulatii^f  the  troublesome 
sire  was  the  silence  in  nf  th^  Zad-  S  tojNmmcdiately  nodd^ 

attempts,  that  one  quite  longed  for  to  •  evident  deli<yht,  m  token  of  his  having  grasped  what 

furtive  whiswrs  which  ^1  go  to  “P  of  was  meant.  ”  Withdrawing  his  hand  from  his  teach- 

nable  sort  oi  hum  which  is  one  of  the  bug  u  i  —an  “  SI/i  /i”  then  feelini?  about  over  his 

rsc^lmaster.  These  toys  --  imqu.n^^he  a^momenfs  paure, 

first  rudiments  of  the  art  of  speech  under  ^  ‘  ®  .  .  opoarent  certitude  that  he  was  saying  the 

of  another  of  the  bret^n,  “fi“  •tJ^'Z^amount  of  right  thing.  The  task  was  accomplbhed.  “  <So,  li, 

siastic,  — who  seemed  bl^  '”i^  T^ZlIi^t  df recapitulated  the  frhre.  “So/«de,  8aid 

of%r.p.n  |bi  bo,  a.  o„co.  in  .l«n  «.«  bn.  nonn.c,..!  .ji 

syllables,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  consommt  with  «  ^®1  amiable  and  persevering  teacher  went  on  to 

attached.  The  pro®ef ,  of  explain^  me  that  toving  aclueved  the  prouuncia- 

was,  I  observed,  twofold.  F.w^  s.mp  y  tj® J>®  J^ecor^nant,  he  should  to  able  after  some 

th7pupil  was  used.  The  t®®®*>®>-  time  toZ?  the  lad  to  pronounce  the  word 

very  marked  manner  the  consonant  that  wm  un  ^  1 1  1,0,  ;^(food  French,  with  a  less  emphasis 

Se  By  sign,  and  gestures  the  dumb  toy  w^  !  £  “ytt  BuT  fo  «  mute  of  the 

Erected  to  witch  the  movement  minutely  and  to  he  said,  one  of  their  chief  dif- 

make  it  himself.  If  he  succeeded  in  doing  to,  oughi  in  correct  speech  to 

well  and  good ;  the  object  was  i^-hieved.  Bu  almost  inaudibly  off  the  tongue,  whereas  they 

^led,  as  was  often  the  case ;  if,  for  example,  instead  slip  almwt  mauUtol^i  me  g  . 

S“’he  nrUcnlnunl  in.  .hen  tl;«X“fl'Xt.’bU  U  S?  i«“k  bi  U..  ?nT»^ 

called  in  to  the  rescue.  aflr*yfAd  (retting  its  accompanying  consonant  articulate^l. 

own  organs  to  see  exactly  ^  which  ^ith  characteristic  enthusiasm,  however,  he  added, 

by  his  ^culation  of  the  particuljir  contooan  which  Wdh  chapter  ^ 

ciused  the  difficulty.  lie  ^  toLn  it  down  when  once  the  consonant 

was,  perhaps,  a  movement  in  the  f^roat,  ^  acauired.  While  upon  this  subject  he  told  me 

pressure  of  the  fingers  against  the  si  n-,*-:u  that  as  a  rule,  certain  consonants  came  much  more 

that  a  current  of  ^  was  driven  down  the  nostrils  that,  as  a  ruic,  ^ _ ,,  „nr«.ared 

.  .  .  ..  .  _ _  TTa.rlnn'  <liu<nve.n‘.d 


that  a  current  ot  air  was  unveu  - - - 

bv  the  articulation  in  question.  Having  discovered 
t^  he  took  the  toy’s  finger  and  put  it  to  his  own 
teacher’s)  organ  and  articulated  the  consonant 
^tinctly  and  repeatedly,  so  that  Ae  boy  should 
feel  exactly  what  the  movement  of  the  part  was  ^at 
was  required  of  him.  The  toy  was  then  dirtoted  to 
out  his  finger  upon  his  own  throat  or  nostril,  ^d 
bv  his  own  movements  produce  the  same  mipr^ion 
uTOn  his  finger  as  was  produced  by  articulaUon 
II  (/the  teacher.  A  hundred  times  he  would  fi^, 
and  a  hundred  times  would  this  much-enduring 


laau  »  ruiv,  VX/S  w.a.  — -  ,  T  1 

easily  to  dumb  pupils  than  othere  did.  »PP^™ 
that  r  was  the  easiest  of  all.  Several  littie  follow^ 
who  had  only  just  been  admitted  to  the  house,  bail 
already  learned  to  roll  the  r  with  a  rapidity  and 
continuity  that  only  the  Continental  throat  c»n  ^ 
(^mplish.  And  it  is  no  injutoicc  to  them 
their  newly  acquired  power  was  one  wluch  th^ 
never  seemed  to  to  tired  of  exercising.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  four  or  five  of  these  youn^ 
sters  rolled  out  enough  r’s  to  supply  all  the  speeches 
of  a  parliamentary  session. 
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But  when  the  consonants  were  safely  disposed  of, 
the  vowels  were  sometimes  hardly  less  troublesome 
than  these.  In  the  rudimentary  stages  of  this  novel 
education,  mistakes  about  the  vowels  were  frequent ; 
for  example,  do  got  pronounced  da,  me  was  mistaken 
for  mi,  —  making  sometimes  a  curious  jargon  out  of 
a  familiar  word.  But  the  same  calm  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  frhre  which  vanquished  the  conso¬ 
nants,  seemed  to  make  short  work  of  the  less  formi¬ 
dable  obstinacy  of  a  vowel ;  and  in  no  case  did  I  see 
him  baffled  in  his  endeavor  to  impart  a  correct  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  sound.  Indeed  it  was  surprising 
to  see  how  quickly  he  taught  them  to  read  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  his  lips  and  to  utter  monosyllables  in  reply. 
Within  a  short  period  from  the  admission  I  found 
boys  who  could  correct  an  error  of  this  kind:  the 
frbre  would  take  up  a  pen,  and  with  an  air  of  inter¬ 
rogation  would  say  to  a  boy,  “  C’est  un  porte-cray- 
on,”  and  the  boy  would  smile  and  shake  his  head, 
and  say  “  plume.” 

The  next  stage  of  this  singular  education  was  the 
acquisition  of  short,  simple  sentences.  With  this 
aim,  not  only  the  blackboard,  but  pictures  also  irore 
freely  used.  The  practice  in  this  department  was  to 
select  some  object  and  teach  the  pupds  to  enumerate 
the  leading  qualities  and  attributes  of  it.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  picture  of  an  inkstand  was  under  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  moment  of  our  visit ;  and  on  the  black¬ 
board  were  chalked  such  sentences  as  these :  L’en- 
crier  est  rond ;  L’encrier  est  noir ;  L’encrier  est 
ouvert.  A  picture  of  a  three-horse  diligence  fur¬ 
nished  material  for  another  lesson.  In  the  picture 
the  leading  horse  was  gray  and  the  two  others  were 
black ;  and  the  relative  positions  of  these  animals 
supplied  endless  remarks.  By  their  answers  and 
comments  the  bop  showed  that  they  had  the  clear¬ 
est  understanding  of  the  whole  matter.  When  they 
were  asked  the  color  of  the  front  horse,  they  replied 
“  gris  ” ;  when  the  frfere  said  there  were  two  horses 
in  front  of  the  coach  and  one  behind,  they  laughed 
and  contradicted  him  ;  while  a  perfect  roar  of  merri¬ 
ment  was  created  by  his  astounding  assertion  that  the 
three  horses  were  seateil  on  the  top  of  the  coach. 

After  satisfyung  us  upon  the  ruuiinentary  process¬ 
es  of  his  establishment,  Frbre  Cyrille  conducted  us 
to  the  room  where  his  own  class  of  advanced  pupils 
was  assembled.  Here  we  found  some  twenty 
youths  of  all  ages  from  about  nine  to  eighteen,  who 
rose  as  we  entered,  and,  expecting  as  I  was  to  find 
a  room  full  of  half-<lumb  people,  I  must  say  almost 
startled  me  by  greeting  us  with  a  perfectly  artic¬ 
ulate  “  Bonjour,  messieurs.” '  If  these  young  men 
had  formerly  bwn  dumb  and  were  actually  at  this 
moment  stone-deaf,  here  seemed  to  be  an  unmis¬ 
takable  triumph  for  the  svstem  of  Frcre  Cyrille. 
We  pr(x;eeded  to  test  it.  lie  explained  to  his  class 
that  we  were  simply  visitors,  who,  out  of  sympathy 
with  them  and  a  kindly  interest,  had  come  to  wit¬ 
ness  their  progress.  “  Asseyez-vous,  monsieur,” 
said  this  vivacious  little  man,  handing  me  his  chair ; 
then  turning  to  his  class,  “  Attention ! "  he  said,  in 
a  voice  haMly  above  a  whisper.  Here  was  the 
thing  which  brought  out  the  tact  of  their  present 
dearness.  Whatever  suspicion  one  might  have  had 
before  that  these  pupils  could  after  all,  perhaps, 
hear  a  little,  if  only  quite  a  little,  just  to  help  things 
out,  this  was  all  blown  to  the  win^s  in  a  moment  by 
the  whisper  of  that  one  w6rd  and  the  risible  effect  it 
producea  upon  the  faces  in  all  parts  of  the  room. 
Here  was  demonstration  of  deafness  which  could  not 
be  gainsayed.  If  these  people  should  prove  them¬ 
selves  able  to  hold  a  conversation,  it  must  be  with 


the  eye  alone,  one  could  not  help  admitting, 
throu^  which  they  would  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  another.  Frbre  Cyrille  relt  that  so  unusual  a 
procedure  required  notice.  “  Monsieur  will  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said  to  me  in  explanation,  “  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  for  me  to  fatigue  myself  by  speaking  loud, 
as  ordinary  teachers  must ;  to  them  it  is  indifferent 
whether  I  thunder  or' whisper,  and  for  me  the  latter 
is  easier.”  He  continued  accordingly  in  the  same 
very  subdued  voice,  which  was  only  just  audible 
even  to  me,  sitting,  as  I  was,  close  to  him,  and  giv¬ 
ing  me  thereby  every  moment  accumulating  proof, 
which  I  could  not  help  feeling  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
clusive,  that  the  assembly  was  really  deaf.  “  At¬ 
tention  !  ”  once  more.  “  Je  me  propose  de  voyager 
jusqu’k  Londres,  et  je  voyagerai  tout  le  long  par  le 
chemin  de  fer.”  Some  of  the  young  men  laughed, 
some  shrugged  their  shoulders.  “  Mais  pourquoi 
non  ?  ”  said  Frere  Cyrille. 

“  Ce  n’est  pas  possible,”  replied  several  voices. 

“Eh  bien,  comment  dois-je  voyager?  "continued 
CjTille,  addressing  one  of  the  most  eager-looking  of 
the  group. 

“  Chemin  de  fer  jusqu’h  Ostende,”  he  rejoined, 
unhesitatingly. 

“  Et  aprbs  9a  ?  ” 

“  Bates  u-k-vapeur,”  was  the  immediate  reply. 

Frere  Cyrille  then  undertook  to  go  over  some  of 
the  ground  they  had  traversed  in  the  course  of  that 
morning’s  lessons.  His  instruction  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  clever,  but  the  subjects  were  not  of  any  partic¬ 
ular  interest.  There  was  one  question,  however, 
which  was  amusingly  illustrative  of  a  little  piece  of 
national  vanity;  and  when  I  heard  the  cut-and- 
dried  answer  to  it,  I  could  not  help  wondering 
whether  it  did  not  contain  the  very  fact  to  which 
the  French  troops  were  making  a  sarcastic  allusion 
at  AVaterloo,  when  they  coupled  the  Belgians  with 
the  epithet  which  has  never  left  them,  —  les  braves 
Beiges.  Selecting  the  youth  who  was  to  reply,  — 
“  Comment  Cdsar  a-t-il  rendu  la  justice  k  nos  an- 
edtres  ?  ”  Frbre  Cyrille  asked.  The  answer  was 
given  with  a  mechanical  precision  which  almost 
suggested  that  both  question  and  answer  had  been 
learned  from  a  catechism.  “II  a  dit  dans  ses  Com- 
mentaires  que  lea  Beiges  sont  le  people  le  plus 
br.avo  de  la  Gaule.”  So  long,  however,  as  the 
questions  were  asked  by  the  teacher  himself,  there 
was  obviously  the  risk  of  a  suspicion  in  the  spec¬ 
tator’s  mind  that  these  dumb  people  had  not  been 
really  taught  to  speak  with  the  freMom  which  is  in¬ 
dispensable  for  sjjeech  being  of  any  practical  use, 
but  rather  that  by  dint  of  an  almost  inconceivable 
amount  of  labor  they  had  been  crammed,  like 
parrots,  with  a  few  select  phrases,  which,  upon  oc¬ 
casion,  they  could  parade  before  a  wondering 
stranger.  Frere  Cyrille  was  far  too  acute  a  man 
for  the  liability  of  such  a  suspicion  to  escape  him  ; 
and,  by  virtue  of  his  integrity,  he  could  afford  to 
challenge  it.  He  was  polite  enough  to  offer  me  the 
opportunity  of  verifying  his  results. 

■  “  But  monsieur  will  converse  with  them  himself; 
his  voice  is  quite  strange  to  them,  yet  if  he  will 

rak  with  only  ordinary  distinctness,  they  will  nn- 
stand  him  ^rfectly  well,  and  will  make  him  re¬ 
plies.”  Now  this  was  very  polite,  but  it  was  rather 
a  trial  for  me  as  well  as  for  them.  The  youth  sit¬ 
ting  at  my  elbow,  to  whom  I  should  most  naturally 
address  any  remark  I  had  to  make,  happened  to  be, 
by  a  considerable  difference,  the  smallest  and 
youngest  boy  in  the  room.  One  may  get  on  with 
the  adult  world  of  the  Continent  pretty  well,  but  it 
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is  not  always  pleasant  to  have  to  air  your  French  I 
to  a  youngster  whose  legs  are  dangling  from  his  j 
chair.  You  are  apt  to  become  sensible  in  the  midst 
of  it  that  the  ])roceeding  is  not  altogether  the  most 
dignified  one  in  which  you  mighji  be  engaged. 
However,  it  had  to  be  done,  so  I  began  at  once  to 
the  little  fellow  next'  me,  asking  the  simplest  of  all 
possible  (juc.-^tions,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  for 
hia  “  Mon  enfiint,  quel  'Age  avez-vous  ?  ”  I  said, 
dividing  the  syllables  carefully  and  distinctly.  I 
naturally  was  prepared  to  find  that  the  utterance  of 
a  stranger  and  a  foreigner  might  occasion  him  some 
little  difficulty,  and  should  accordingly  have  been 
very  welt  satisfied  with  a  somewhat  hesitating 
reply.  My  surprise  was  proportionately  great 
when  he  instantly  tossed  it  on  in  a  clear  and 
agreeable  voice,  “J’ai  neuf  ans,  monsieur.”  But 
this  was  not  all.  In  answer  to  my  surprise,  Frhre 
Cyrille  assured  me  that  so  complete  was  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  eye  and  the  responsiveness  of  the  tongue 
under  his  system,  that  if  something  were  said  to 
them  in  a  language  which  they  did  not  undeistand, 
these  youths  would  be  able  to  repeat  the  words 
after  the  speaker.  “  For  example,”  he  continued, 
“jou  will  easily  believe  that  they  do  not  know  one 
single  word  of  English ;  we  have  quite  enough  to  do 
to  acquire  our  vernacular  French  and  Nether¬ 
landish  ;  yet  if  you  select  one  of  my  pupils  and  say 
something  in  English,  he  will  be  able  to  say  it  after 
you.”  Accordingly,  I  selected  one  of  them,  and 
said  to  him,  Cler-gy-inan.  Cler-yy-man  immediate¬ 
ly  said  the  youth,  with  a  perfect  articulation,  but 
without  having  the  faintest  idea  of  what  he  was 
talking  about 

The  examples  I  have  enumerated  here  are  some 
only  out  of  many  similar  tests  which  I  applied  to 
ascertain  the  d^ree  to  which  the  power  oi  speech 
had  been  developed  by  human  agency  in  these 
dumb  people.  By  their  uniform  success  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  ^mit  that  the  fact  of  their  ability  to  con¬ 
verse  freelv  upon  any  given  topic  was  indisputably 
established.  That,  of  course,  was  patent  But  it 
was  not  so  easy  to  believe  that  these  dumb-born 
youths  who  now  were  conversing  with  you  in  this 
lib  fashion,  were  still,  one  and  all,  perfectly  stone- 
eaf.  The  completeness  of  their  speech  and  the 
readiness  of  their  replies,  almost  prevented  your  be¬ 
lieving  that  they  could  not  hear.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  quite  impossible  to  believe  this  but  for 
the  fact  that  they  were  manifestly  independent  of 
the  sense  of  hearing.  Their  replies,  both  to  Frere 
Cyrille  and  to  myself,  made  it  evident  that  they  un¬ 
derstood  us  equally  well,  whether  we  spoke  in  our 
ordinary  voice  or  whether  we  employed  a  whisper, 
moving  the  lips  onl}',  but  producing  no  sound  per¬ 
ceptible  at  ”the  other  end  of  the  room.  The  eye 
WM  evidently  their  organ  of  apprehension.  Frere 
Cyrille  could  teach  them  to  speak,  but  he  could  not 
teach  them  to  hear. 

As  for  the  tone  of  the  voices  in  which  they  spoke, 
I  remarked  almost  every  shade  of  ijuality  amongst 
them,  —  from  the  most  natural  and  agreeable  voice 
of  an  ordinary  speaker  down  to  the  most  hideous 
parody  of  a  voice,  accompanied  with  a  struggling 
effort  at  articulation  which  certainly  ijas  generally 
intelligible,  but  always  painful  to  a  sjiectator.  This 
latter,  however,  was  extremely  rare.  I  think  I  saw 
only  two  instances  of  it  through  the  whole  house ; 
and  in  both  it  was  the  index  of  malformation.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  voices  were  like  ordinary 
voices,  varying,  as  others  do,  in  degrees  of  pleasant¬ 
ness,  but  presenting  no  character  which  would  sug- 


est  that  they  belonged  to  people  who  once  were 
umb. 

One  curious  fact  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Frfere 
Cyrille.  He  said  that  he  found  more  difficulty  with 
those  who  had  become  deaf  and  dumb  subsequently 
to  birth  than  with  those  who  were  so  born.  I  found 
that,  next  to  the  one  or  two  instances  of  malforma¬ 
tion,  the  worst  sjieakers  were  those  who  had  lost 
their  voice  from  disease.  Possibly  their  memories 
of  sound,  slender  though  they  might  be,  disqualified 
them  for  that  assiduous  and  undivided  attention  to 
the  culture  of  the  eye  which  the  rest  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  give.  Whether  this  be  so  or  otherwise, 
Friire  Cyrille  seemed  to  attach  no  small  importance 
to  having  a  monopoly  of  his  pupils’  entire  ene^ 
for  this  one  aim,  —  speaking  with  the  mouth.  He 
spoke  .as  though  a  divbion  of  their  efforts  —  part 
teing  directed  to  this  .and  part  to  le.arning  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  signs  —  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  pros¬ 
pects  of  success.  Accordingly,  the  ordinary  prac¬ 
tice  of  conversing  with  the  fingers  w4s  totally  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  institution.  There  was  no  encourage¬ 
ment  of  a  dumb  youth,  on  his  first  admission,  to 
make  use  of  his  fingers  until  such  time  as  he  could 
learn  the  use  of  his  ton^e  ;  but  from  the  very  first 
his  instruction  was  entirely  based  upon  articulate 
speech,  and  his  power  of  communicating  with  his 
fellows  was  measured  by  his  success  in  acquiring  it 

It  was  marvellous  to  see  how  speedily  this  unity 
of  purpose  achieved  its  end.  In  the  space  of  a  year 
and  a  half  these  deaf,  but  no  longer  dumb,  lads 
learned  to  speak  perfectly  well,  alter  which  their 
newly  acquired  art  was  employed  upon  the  usual 
branches  of  education.  It  would  be  almost  too 
much,  perhaps,  to  say  that  there  are  absolutely  no 
cases  of  dumbness,  apart  from  malformation,  in 
which  an  attempt  to  teach  the  art  of  speech  would 
be  a  failure.  But  Fr^rc  Cyrille  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  there  was  any  case  in  which  it  would  be 
impossible.  He  would  not  despair  even  of  the  most 
unpromising.  While  spieaking  to  him  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  he  told  me  a  little  story  which  illus¬ 
trated  it.  A  peasant  had  recently  brought  to  him 
his  little  son,  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  who  never 
had  either  heard  or  spoken.  The  poor  fellow  was  in 
the  greatest  distress  at  the  apparent  hopelessness 
of  his  son’s  case.  His  coming  to  the  home  of  these 
amiable  brethren  was  but  a  forlorn  hope.  “  Ah, 
sir,”  he  said  to  Frhre  Cyrille,  “  I ’ve  been  advised  to 
come  and  hear  what  you  have  to  s.ay,  but  you  ’ll  be 
able  to  do  nothing  with  him.  I ’ve  had  him  with  me 
these  seven  years,  and  I  can’t  get  a  sound  out  of 
him.” 

“  Well,  at  all  events,  we  can  try,”  was  the  reply ; 
“  and  if  you  will  wait,  we  will  have  the  first  lesson 
in  your  presence.” 

“  So,”  said  Frere  Cyrille  to  me,  “  I  placed  myself 
in  front  of  the  boy,  directed  liLs  attention  to  my  lips, 
and  articulated  to  him  pe  ”  —  the  e  was  sounded  as 
the  French  e  mute,  —  “  till  at  last  the  boy  beg<an  to 
say  pe  too.  I  advanced  a  step  further,  and  the  end 
was  that,  after  the  patience  of  a  few  minutes,  the 
boy  said  papa  to  his  father  before  he  left  the  room.” 
The  latter  was  at  once  amazed  and  delighted  with 
such  a  result.  He  gladly  and  gratefully  confided 
his  boy  to  the  protection  of  the  brethren,  and  at  the 
perioil  of  my  visit  to  them  the  boy  was  in  a  fair  way 
of  learning  to  speak  freely  and  distinctly.' 

Incredible  as  such  results  as  these  appear,  the 
possibility  of  achieving  them  was  long  ^o  foreseen. 
I  have  in  my  possession  an  old  book  in  the  Latin 
language,  printed  in  Germany  so  early  as  1667,  in 
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which  the  author  urees  a  priori  arguments  which  led 
him  to  expect  that  toe  making  a  dumb  man  speak 
was  quite  within  the  limits  of  the  possible,  and  then 
adds  the  story  of  a  man  in  whose  case  he  actually 
realized  the  possibility.  Curiously  enough,  this 
learned  gentleman  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  East  —  and  more  particularly  the 
Hebrew  language  —  arc  more  readily  acquired  by 
a  dumb  man  than  the  languages  of  Europe,  our  own 
English  tongue  being  branded  as  notoriously  the 
most  unintelligible  of  all.  The  reasoning  is  singu¬ 
lar.  The  whole  position  is,  of  course,  rested  upon 
the  old  exploded  belief  that  square-headed  Hebrew 
was  the  one  primseval  language  spoken  by  man  in 
the  ilays  of  his  early  innocence.  The  modern 
square-headed  characters  (without  apparently  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  there  was  any  earlier  type)  are  derived 
from  the  forms  which  the  human  tongue  assumes  in 


we  should  be  obliged  to  learn  from  them.  An  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  such  results  as  theirs  might  have 
the  effect  of  modifying,  might  even  almost  revolu¬ 
tionize,  our  own  practice  in  the  treatment  of  the 
dumb.  There.can  be  no  reason  why  our  own  dumb 
should  not  be  taught  to  speak  and  so  be  rescued 
from  that  terrible  isolation  which  has  been  hitherto 
accepted  as  their  destiny,  just  as  well  as  these  Con¬ 
tinental  mutes.  But  if  they  arc  to  be  so  taught,  the 
task  will  be  accomplished,  not  by  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  do  well  enough  for  the  mere  routine  of 
keeping  boys  in  order,  giving  a  few  hours’  languid 
brainless  attendance  in  return  for  a  scanty  mainten¬ 
ance,  but  by  men  of  ability,  of  enthusiasm,  and, 
above  all,  of  self-control ;  by  men  of  large  intellect¬ 
ual  resources,  who  approach  it  not  as  an  instrument 
of  remuneration,  but  as  a  labor  of  Christian  love. 


articulating  the  several  letters  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  ;  hence  the  human  tongue  has  a  natural  apti¬ 
tude  for  that  language  above  all  others.  Throw  in 
the  consideration  that  the  broad  vowels  of  the  East 
cannot  be  skipped  over  with  that  indecorous  glib¬ 
ness  to  which  the ’vowels  of  our  less  dignified  West¬ 
ern  speech  fall  such  victims,  and  you  have  a  com¬ 
plete  proof  that  the  dumb  can  be  easily  taught  to 
speak  Hebrew.  So,  at  any  rate,  this  learned  Ger¬ 
man  proves  it  to  his  own  satisfaction  if  not  to  ours. 

But  though  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  dissent  from 
the  details  of  his  conclusion,  distorted  as  they  were 
by  the  cramped  views  of  philological  science  then 
prevalent,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  his  jiredic- 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  dumb  to  artic¬ 
ulate  with  the  lip,  and  to  converse  at  will  with 
their  contemporaries,  he  was  entirely  right.  The 
receptivity  of  the  taught  has,  since  his  time,  been 
demonstrated  by  experiment  in  numerous  and  varied 
instances.  The  requisite  qualifications  of  the  teach¬ 
er  it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  secure.  This  was  the 
only  respect  in  which  the  institution  1  have  been 
describing  was  really  exceptional.  Frhre  Cyrille 
and  his  confreres  were  not  ordinary  men.  Such  la¬ 
bors  as  theirs  money  could  not  buy.  No  hireling 
services  could  ever  fix  themselves  upon  their  end 
witli  that  intensity  of  purpose  which  is  indispnsable 
to  the  success  of  such  a  task.  The  earlier  stages  of 
it  seem  as  hopless  as  the  actual  results  are  (it  must 
be  confessed)  incredible.  The  patience  which  they 
demand  is  something  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  or¬ 
dinary  men.  “  Monsieur  will  have  to  say  it  fifty 
times,”  I  remarked  commiseratingly  to  one  of  these 
brethren  as  he  was  drumming  a  syllabic  into  a 
spechless  little  creature.  “  Ah  nia  foi,  often  five 
hundred  and  fifty  times,”  was  his  reply.  No  mere 
salarieil  labor  would  be  likely  to  face  a  prospet 
such  as  that.  Nothing  but  a  conviction,  nothing 
but  a  conscious  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  an  idea, 
—  for  it  is  ideas  and  not  material  oxp'ctations  that 
are,  after  all,  the  most  ptent  influence  upn  indi¬ 
viduals  as  well  as  upn  nations,  —  nothing  but  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  idea,  and  that  too  a  religious  idea, 
could  vitalize  the  energies  of  a  man  under  the  irk¬ 
someness  of  a  drudgery  like  that.  These  men  were 
doing  it  for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  and  that  was 
the  secret  of  their  success.  This  work  was  simplv 
the  particular  expression  of  religious  devotion  which 
they  had  chosen  to  adopt.  It  was  the  one  thing 
they  had  to  think  of,  the  one  object  they  had  to  live 
for;  and  in  this  unity  of  purpose  lay  their  strength. 
The  same  feelings  amongst  ourselves  might  not  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  precisely  the  same  forms  in 
which  theirs  are  clothed ;  but  this  theory  of  success 


SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  IN  PARIS. 

“  Paris,”  says  Louis  Bamberger,  one  of  the  select 
contributors  who  have  added  their  mite  to  the  pr- 
tentous  tome*  before  us,  —  an  emanation  of  the 
great  Exposition,  and  as  fat  and  gaudy  as  an  Spicier 
mounting  guard,  —  “is  an  immense  crucible,  in 
which  the  whole  universe  has  been  cooked  for,  for 
the  past  century.”  And  then  he  adds,  which  is  not 
so  agreeably  suggestive,  “  All  the  world  knows  what 
has  come  out  of  it.  No  one  knows  what  has  gone 
in.”  “  The  French  are  first-class  Europans,”  writes 
Gustave  Frederi.x,  who  takes  an  anthroplogical 
view  of  the  subject,  “‘and  the  Parisians  are  the  elect 
of  the  fii'st  class.  Not  only  have  they  the  advantage 
of  dwelling  in  an  immense,  brilliant,  joyous  city,  but 
they  also  constitute  the  staff  of  the  civilized  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  of  the  world.”  “  Paris,”  says  Ed¬ 
mond  Texier,  “  is  the  city  of  contrasts,  —  heaven 
and  hell,  hotels  and  cellars  ;  the  city  of  great  exist¬ 
ences  and  of  ptty  industries.  If  there  is  a  prson 
in  Europ  pre-eminent  by  his  fortune,  it  is  at  Paris 
that  he  hastens  to  spnd  what  he  has  accumulated 
elsewhere.  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  even  America, 
send  every  year  their  princes  and  their  financiers. 
Seen  from  afar,  Paris  e.xerclses  such  a  fascination 
upn  the  mind,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  only  there 
that  one  can  live.  A  great  Gennan  lord  said  to  me : 

‘  A  principality  or  an  apartment  on  the  boulevard ; 
there  is  no  choice  between  the  two.’  ” 

“  The  pulse  of  Paris,”  says  Paul  Feval,  who  has 
the  honor  of  opning  the  physiological  prtion  of  the 
subject,  “  beats  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  a  minute, 
chronometer  in  hand  ;  anywhere  else  it  would  be  a 
horse  fever.  Paris,  nevertheless,  is  in  perfect 
health.”  People  live  there  in  miraculous  haste,  and 
yet  they  live  a  long  time.  Not  but  that  there  are 
miasmas  and  prnicious  things  in  Paris ;  there  are 
such  in  all  vast  agglomerations  of  human  beings, 
where  many  are  to  be  found  who  gain  their  daily 
bread  by  evil  ways ;  but  such  emanations  are  cleared 
away  by  the  breath  of  a  million  of  citizens  and  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  visitors,  who  breathe  in  purity,  for  they  take 
care  of  them-selves  in  the  first  place,  and  think  of 
their  neighbors  —  when  they  have  the  time.  “  Paris 
is  enonuous  ;  infamy  itself  is  swallowed  up  when  the 
great  drum  of  life  begins  to  beat  around  them ;  if  j 
these  infamies  have  added  a  pulsation  the  more,  on  i 
any  given  day,  it  is  because  they  have  been. in  the  ■ 
height  of  fashion.  Paris,  in  such  a  case,  casts  a  \ 
handful  of  bank-notes  at  them,  as  it  did  at  Therdsa, 
who  amused  her,  and  at  the  Brothers  Davenport,  ' 

*  Paris  Guide.  Par  lea  Prineipaux  Ecrivains  et  ArtUtea  de  la 
France.  Deuxieme  Paitie.  La  Vie.  : 
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who  wearied  her,  and  then  she  continues  her  way 
laughing  or  gaping. 

Paris  is  a  good  follow*,  rather  bourgeois,  with  pre- 
I  tensions  to  art.  Yet  he  does  not  always  insist  upon 
1  having  first-rate  articles,  if  the  inferior  are  only  suf- 

ificiently  advertised.  Isambart  placards  Pointoise, 
at  ten  sous  the  quart,  as  superior  to  Lafitte  at  ten 
I  francs,  but  only  to  be  obtained  at  Isambart’s.  Paris 
buys  the  Pointoise  and  laughs  lustily.  The  wine  is 
execrable  :  Paris  admits  the  fact,  and  laughs  all  the 
more.  There  is  only  Isambart  who  laughs  as  hearti¬ 
ly  as  Paris.  Isambart  loves  Paris,  and  Paris  loves 
Isambart.  They  tap  one  another  on  the  shoulder ; 
both  are  alike  intelligent  after  their  own  fashion, 

!  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  Isambart’s  intelligence 
is  after  another  fashion  than  that  of  the  economical 
consumers  of  his  wretched  “  piqnette.”  Two  thirds 
I  of  the  Parisians  come  from  the  provinces.  Paul  is 
I  Marsellais,  Virginie  is  Nonnande.  They  dwell  in  .a 
I  garret  in  one  of  the  few  old  hou-ses  still  remaining 

{  in  the  neighborhoo<l  of  the  Pantheon.  Virginie 

stitches  braces,  which  give  her  dry  bread  to  eat; 
Paul  writes  verses,  which  permit  him  to  <lie  of  hun¬ 
ger.  They  are  both  young,  and  love  one  another, 
—  when  they  have  the  time. 

One  day  i*aul  meets  Isambart  coming  from  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  his  Virginie.  “  You  shall  have  fifteen 
sous  a  day  to  carry  my  Pointoise,”  says  the  director 
of  all  the  Alhambras,  to  soften  down  matters,  **  and 
Virginie  shall  have  the  same  to  folil  up  my  pro¬ 
spectuses.”  Ua{my  Paul  and  happy  Virginie  of 
modem  times !  Tlie  first  touch  of  the  great  magi¬ 
cian’s  wand  has  come,  the  second  follows  quickly. 
Virginie  has  supped  at  Philippe’s  with  an  artist  of 
the  Th^sltrc  des  Amabilit^s.  Another  career  is 
I  opened  to  her.  In  less  than  three  months  Paul 
meets  her  in  a  basket-carriage,  and  she  presents 
(  him  with  a  free  admission  to  her  Alcasar.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Isambart.  Isambart  has  one  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  daughters !  Paul  seeks  for  con¬ 
solation  in  the  poetry  of  the  advertisement.  He 
begins  with  a  romance,  and  bankmpts  ;  he  tries  an 
honest  calling,  and  bankrupts  again.  He  invents  a 
lojtenge,  and  makes  his  fortune.  He  has  a  hotel, 
a  cook,  and  an  actress.  Paris  is  at  his  feet.  Great 
people  shake  hands  with  him.  The  drummer-boy 
calls  out  the  guard  when  he  goes  by.  Virginie,  in 
the  mean  time,  refuses  a  duke,  and  runs  away  with 
a  young  sweep,  who  ruins  her.  The  moonbeams 
j  play  through  the  uncovered  beams  of  an  old  house 
'  doomed  to  come  down.  The  rats  about  to  emigrate 
regret  the  home  of  their  ancestors,  and  speak  ill  of 
M.  Haussmann ;  two  lanterns  are  moving  about 
1  among  the  debris,  borne  by  a  man  in  rags  and  a 
woman  in  tatters,  —  a  chiffonnier  and  a  chiffon- 
nifere.  'The  lanterns  meet.  “  Paul !  ”  exclaims  the 
j  one,  “  Virginie !  ”  the  other.  If  one  has  a  penny, 
he  or  she  treats  the  other  to  the  philosophic  “  petit 
verre.”  Such,  according  to  Paul  Feval,  is  the 
:  physiology  of  modern  Paris  !  The  conclusion  is 

not,  however,  always  so  melancholy.  Paul  has 
!  been  known  to  take  Virginie  in  as  a  scullery-girl, 
and  Virginie  bas  been  known  to  set  up  Paul  as  her 
porter.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  sketch  was 
written  before  the  “  bourgeois  de  Paris,”  whom 
Charles  Yriarte  numbers  among  his  types  of  the 
great  city,  had  been  called  to  his  last  account. 
!  Alas  !  inimitable  doctor,  how  we  have  laughed  over 
the  fable  of  your  prot^^e  Rachel’s  bad  knee,  which 
compelled  so  ruinous  an  absence  from  the  boards, 
and  at  the  “menus”  of  the  good  Sophie,  who 
tended  your  old  days  with  spiced  hot  clarot-cup ! 


Edmond  About  moralizes  for  once  in  his  life  over 
the  ruins  of  old  Paris.  The  sketch  of  the  locksmith, 
who  never  took  a  glass  of  wine  except  in  company 
with  his  wife  ;  of  the  family  brought  up  in  that  now 
tumble-down  garret  upon  three  or  four  francs  a  day; 
of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  all  brought  up  at  a 
free  school,  the  girls  well  married,  the  boys  well-to- 
do  citizens,  one  supporting  the  widowed  old  mother, 
who,  with  the  father,  toiled  so  long  and  so  cheerful¬ 
ly  for  their  well-being,  and  who  t^ethor  founded  a 
whole  “  souche  de  bourgeois,”  a  dynasty  of  citizens,  is 
a  truly  pleasant  sketch,  a  gleam  of  sunshine  amidst 
Haussmann’s  demolitions,  which  constitutes  a  great 
relief  to  the  moonbeam  that  disclosed  Paul  and  Vir¬ 
ginie  with  their  frightful  hooks  and  baskets. 

Madame  Emmeline  Raymond  depicts  the  Paris- 
ienne.  What  remains  for  us  to  say  upon  so  deli¬ 
cate  a  theme,  after  reading  that  the  women  of  Paris 
have  realized  the  dream  so  unsuccessfully  pursued 
by  all  conquerors  ?  —  that  they  have  subjected  the 
whole  world  to  their  most  fanciful  caprices ;  that 
they  hold  more  than  life  in  their  hands,  —  that  is  to 
say,  the  beauty  of  all  the  women  of  the  globe ;  that 
their  decrees  are  waited  for  to  dare*  to  be  beautiful, 
and  that  all  are  obligeil  to  submit,  even  when  they 
command  to  be  ugly  I  Preferences  and  repug¬ 
nances,  initiative,  personal  appreciation,  everything 
is  abdicated,  everything  enaced,  everything  dis¬ 
appears,  before  the  absolute  sovereignty  claimed 
by  “  la  Parisienne.”  We  have  really  nothing  to  do 
or  to  say,  but  to  bow  beneath  the  yoke,  —  emancipa¬ 
tion  lays  with  the  other  sex. 

'Fhe  types  of  Paris,  according  to  Ch.  Yriarte,  are 
beginning  to  disappear  with  straight  streets.  Long, 
wide,  cold  streets,  like  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  exclude 
the  picturesque  and  the  curious.  Dentists,  quacks, 
musicians,  gymnasts — all  that  class  of  persons  who 
sought  the  open  air  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
talents  or  nostrums  —  are  now  tabooed.  The  past 

fiMieration  had  its  Place  Louis  XV.,  and  La  Belle 
ladeleine,  Frascati  and  the  Cent-treize,  the  Gal¬ 
leries  de  Bois  and  Chodruc-Duclos,  the  Descent  de 
la  Courtille,  and  I’lle  d’ Amour.  The  only  place 

wlierc  the  Parisian  dances  (for  Mabille  is  fictitious) 
is  now  the  Closerie  des  Lilas,  at  the  Luxemburg. 
'I'he  Bois  de  Boulogne  of  past  da)"#  has  lieen  trans- 
fonned  into  an  English  park,  watered  by  the  Pre¬ 
fecture.  Longchamp  is  a  lake  frequented  by  ladies 
of  anything  but  savage  manners,  and  by  melancholy 
swans.  People  dine  at  the  Moulin  Rouge  in  the 
shade  of  oleanders  in  lioxes,  supposed  to  represent 
nature.  The  Caf5  de  Paris,  the  Bains  Chinois,  the 
Hdtel  d’Osinond,  the  Galette  du  Gymnase,  the 
Jardin  Turc,  the  Hdtel  Rougemont,  and  the  Boule¬ 
vard  du  Crime,  are  all  gone,  or  have  given  way  to 
monster  hotels,  to  bairacks  of  marble,  and  to  gar¬ 
dens  and  squares  decorated  with  plants  with  hard 
names,  which  do  not  prevent  bonnes  and  tourlouroux 
understanding  one  another  perfectly. 

The  boulevards  are  invaded  by  tall  and  angular 
English  ladies,  yellow  Havannese,  brown  Spaniards, 
pale  Italians,  sentimental  but  dumpy  Germans, 
wealthy  but  debauched  Russians,  and  Americans 
with  long  pointed  beards  and  revolvers  in  their 
pockets.  Take  a  seat  at  the  Alcazar,  dine  at  the 
Cafe  Anglais,  or  sup  at  the  Maison  d'Or,  and  it  is 
the  same  thing,  —  nothing  but  strangers!  The 
Parisian  humbles  himself  in  the  presence  of  so  much 
lu.xury.  He  sticks  to  the  wall,  and  abdicates  in 
favor  of  Cairo,  Constantinople,  Bombay,  Havannah, 
Madrid,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ka- 
sangian,  the  Armenian,  who  succeeded  Chodruc- 
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Duclos  as  the  man  of  m^-stery  of  the  day,  is  gone 
to  liis  fathers.  The  Halles  art!  replaced  by  a  palace 
of  iron  and  glass,  or,  as  the  French  will  have  it,  of 
crystal.  There  is  still  le  Persan,  with  an  English 

f-ouin,  an  liinglish  coachman,  and  an  English  porter. 

or  twenty  years  he  has  never  iniased  an  opera 
night,  yet  no  one  knows  who  he  is.  Mary  declared 
him  to  be  Abbas  Mirza,  but  as  be  never  takes  off 
his  black  Astracan,  it  is  not  known  if  he  is  old 
enough.  There  is  also  the  man  without  a  hat, 
otherwise  a  well-dressed  personage,  witlj  nothing  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  There 
is  also  Isabelle,  la  bouijuetibrc,  who,  when  not  at 
Baden  or  Chantilly,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hall  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  or  at  the  foyer  of  the  Op<ira.  There 
have  Ixien  many  counterfeit  Isabelles,  some  from 
the  Bhvck  Forest  and  others  from  the  Closerie  des 
Lilas,  but  they  have  soon  been  detected.  The  real 
Isabelle  waits  in  her  little  jacket  of  Pompadour 
velvet  for  the  day  when  she  shall  have  her  “  huit 
ressorts,”  a  vehicle  with  eight  springs  being  the 
Parisian  ideal  of  sublunary  wealth  and  lu.\ury. 

The  tyjHM  of  the  grand-monde  arc  gone  witji  the 
others.  Seymour  and  D’Orsay  no  longer  set  the 
fashion.  IIopc,  who  was  so  fond  of  violets;  Dc- 
lessert,  with  his  blue  coat;  Major  Fraser,  with  his 
little  black  steed;  Dr.  Veron  and  his  cook,  —  all 
are  gone;  the  sceptre  of  the  world  has  passed  from 
the  Parisian.  An  Englishman  rules  on  the  turf,  a 
Ruiisiun  creates  the  ballet,  Offenbach  adapts  qua¬ 
drilles,  Strauss  conducts  the  orchestras.  Rothschild 
lends  money,  Hottinguer  discounts  bills,  whilst  the 
Parisian.s,  swamped  in  the  flood  of  strangers,  are  so 
seldom  seen,  that  Baron  llaussmann  seeks  for  them 
in  vain. 

All  this  may  appear  very  extravagant,  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  regulw  population  of  Paris  consists 
of  1, 29.5, 258  provinci.als,  and  of  only  739,473  Paris- 
ian.i,  3 1,273  Germans,  33,088  Belgians,  10,687  Swiss, 
9,106  English,  7,903  Italians,  6,254  Dutch,  4,400 
Americans,  4,294  Poles,  1,356  Russians,  and  so  on  in 
smaller  proportions,  until  a  grand  total  of  2,150,916 
is  arrived  at.  According  to  this  census,  the  Piiris- 
ians  only  constitute  a  fraction  more  than  one,  third 
of  the  jiupulation  of  their  own  city. 

The  (jcnnans,  according  to  Louis  Bamberger, 
who  ha.s  the  treatment  of  this  special  theme,  are 
chiefly  Hessians,  and  their  main  business  is  that  of 
scavengers.  They  live  in  colonies,  have  their  own 
pastors,  churches,  and  schools,  their  hospital  and 
Turnverein,  no  end  of  Deutsche  hoefen,  a  charitable 
institution,  and  musical  meetings.  The  Cafe  du 
Grand  Balcon  is  their  most  aristocratic  rendezvous, 
and  the  ipiantity  of  Bavarian  and  other  Gctrinan 
lieer.s  exjiorted  for  their  consumption  is  annually 
acquiring  colossal  proportions. 

But  there  are  Germans,  also,  who  constitute,  and 
have  long  constituted,  the  elite  of  the  population  of 
Paris.  Had  it  not  been  for  Meyerbeer,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  opera  would  have  died  a  national 
death.  And  as  to  Giacomo,  he  was  claimed  .as 
French,  just  as  were  Charlemagne  the  Marech.il 
de  Saxe,  and  Napoleon  the  Great  The  Parisian 
of  to-<lay  is  just  as  much  indebted  to  Offenbach. 
Liebrcich  is  what  is  called  “  une  des  sommites 
iniidicalcs  de  Paris.”  Meyer  and  Weekher  are 
among  the  most  learned,  ophthalmologists.  As  to 
philologists,  the  Germans  are  also  in  advance  of  the 
French.  Dietz  is  the  first  authority  in  matters  of 
PioveiK^lo  poetry,  whilst  Mold,  Oppert,  Breal, 
hluiik,  and  Ilerenburg  are  among  the  chief  Orien- 
tali.sts.  Not  only  do  they  shine  in  literature  and 


science,  bat,  what  is  more,  they  are  in  the  present 
day  the  leading  financiers.  .  But,  above  all  things, 
the  poorer  Germans  are  mc^.  The  Kellners  are 
sought  after  everywhere  for  their  fidelity,  honesty, 
and  sobriety,  and  the  German  institution  <rf  St. 
Joseph  is  the  only  one  in  Paris  where  respectable 
female  Servants  are  to  be  obtained. 

The  Belgians  are,  like  many  of  the  Germans, 
addicted  to  industrial  pursuits.  Tliey  rival  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  tailors.  They  also  take  first  rank  among 
artists  and  musicians.  There  is  nothing  superficim 
French  political  writers  are  so  fond  of  repeating 
as  that  the  Belgians  are  French.  But  Bomberg, 
who  write.s  the  article  on  “  la  Colonie  Beige,”  says 
that,  whilst  most  strangers  are  absorbed  after  a  few 
years'  residence,  adopt  Paris  as  their  countrv,  and 
only  preserve  the  most  marked  features  of^  their 
original  character,  the  Belgians  preserve  all  their 
individuality.  Notwith-standing  so  many  points  of 
analogy  and  approximation  with  all  that  surrounds 
them,  they  neither  allow  thcm.sclves  to  bo  alisorbed 
or  assimilated,  and  they  remain  Belgians  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  just  as  much  as  the  first  day,  with 
their  national  character  and  instincts  undefil^. 

After  the  Germans,  the  Swiss  are,  however,  the 
most  numerous  strangers  in  Paris.  They  stand  high 
in  the  financial  worhl.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention 
the  bankers  Hottinguer,  Mallet,  Marcuard,  Heutsch, 
Vemcr,  Mussard,  and  Zellweger,  to  attest  the  fact. 
The.y  also  occupy  a  high  position  among  the  indus¬ 
trials;  witness,  Siejier,  Regent  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  Dubochet,  and  others. 

John  Lemoinnu  has  written  a  fair  and  jadicions 
article  upon  the  English  in  Paris.  He  remarks, 
truly  enough,  that  the  English  could  not  live  under 
laws  such  .as  in  France  prescribe  the  right  to  speak 
or  write,  to  pray  or  meet  together,  or  to  go  and 
come  ;  but,  again,  a  Frenchman  would  be  stifled  un¬ 
der  the  conventional  forms  which  tyrannize  over 
English  society.  The  tyranny  of  conventionalism 
in  England  is,  he  declares  with  truth,  far  more 
onerou-s  than  any  political  or  administrative  tyran¬ 
nies  abroad.  Hence,  also,  the  moment  the  English 
get  to  Paris  they  throw  ofl’  conventionalities  with 
their  black  coats.  They  go  to  the  Opera  in  a  plaid, 
dance  with  extravagant  gestures,  eat  and  drink 
(even  to  the  ladies)  enormously,  no  longer  keep  the 
Sabbath,  anil,  what  is  more,  treat  Paris  in  every  re- 
.ipcct  as  if  it  were  a  coniiuercd  country.  Since  the 
invasion  of  the  Americans,  English  eccentricities 
are,  however,  more  tolerated  in  Paris  than  they 
u.sed  to  be ;  but  we  arc  still  denounced  as  “  the  most 
prejudiced  and  nation.al  of  all  foreigners.”  “  Eng¬ 
lish,”  says  M.  Lemoinne,  “  do  not  associate  with 
one  another  like  other  strangers ;  they  do  not  need 
the  countenance  of  any  one  ;  every  Englishman  is 
him-self  England ;  his  spirit  of  nationality  is  fatiguing 
and  ofl'cnsive.” 

Italy,  on  its  part,  also  sends  its  “precious  mar¬ 
tyrs  ”  of  legitimacy,'  its  mu.sicians,  its  workmen  in 
iii.arble  and  plaster,  its  cooks,  its  merchants,  finan¬ 
ciers,  learned  men,  and  dilettanti,  to  swell  the 
Parisian  crowd.  The  Italian  fuses  more  readily  in¬ 
to  the  Parisian  than  tlie  native  of  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  Isabelle  would  tell  you  that  the  historical 
anstocracy  of  Paris  frequents  the  “  Cercle  de  1’ 
Union  ”  and  tlie  “  Cercle  Agricole”;  the  nobility  of 
the  empire,  the  “  Jockey  Club  ”  and  the  Cercle  Im¬ 
perial”;  financiers,  the  “  Chemins  de  Fer”;  the 
youth  of  the  day,  the  “  Baby  ”  and  the  “  Sporting  ” ; 
veteran  soldiers  play  whist  “  aux  Ganacbes  ” ;  gam¬ 
blers  go  “  aux  Aui^rlcains  ” ;  sportsmen,  to  “  &iint 
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Hubert  ” ;  notaries  and  stockbrokers,  to  the  “  Cercle 
des  Arts."  But  the  %>urbonian  emigration  has  its 
“  head  centre  ”  at  the  “  Cafd  du  Congriss,”  Boule¬ 
vard  des  Capucins,  and  at  the  “  Cafi£  Napolitain,” 
on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens. 

The  American  colonization  of  Paris  is  a  modem 
thing.  It  had  a  twofold  ori^n,  the  one  transitory, 
from  the  wealth  and  shoddyisin  of  the  North ;  the 
other  permanent,  from  the  expatriation  of  the  South. 
The  Americans  group  themselves  around  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  they  are  credited  by  Andr^ 
L^,  who  has  their  literary  treatment  in  hand,  with 
less  stiffness  than  the  British,  and  a  more  open  and 
agreeable  physiognomy.  Nor  do  they  like  the 
English.  Anglophobia,”  says  L^,  “  is,  as  a  national 
and  popular  sentiment,  even  stronger  with  the 
Americans  than  with  the  French.”  Many  Ameri¬ 
cans  live  in  Paris  for  the  education  of  their  children, 
others  in  order  to  prosecute  their  own  studies. 
American  birds  of  passa^  simply  take  flight  from 
Astor  Rouse  to  the  Grand  Hotel,  the  latter  of  which 
has  become  a  mere  Yankee  caravanserai.  For  one 
“  insular  ”  ten  Americans  may  be  seen  arriving 
there.  If  they  go  out,  it  Is  to  Bowles  and  Drevett’s, 
Tucker’s,  Monroe’s,  or  Norton’s,  their  bankers.  An 
American  banker  is  not  exclusive,  and  always  on 
the  guard,  as  if  fenced  in  by  a  prickly  hedge,  as  in 
France  and  England;  he  keeps  an  office  fur  inquiry, 
and  the  Yankee  reads  there  his  own  papers.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  minister.  He  has  to  present  ev¬ 
ery  month  a  group  of  some  hundreds  of  his  country¬ 
men  and  countrywomen,  simply  on  their  demand, 
at  the  Tuileries.  The  American  ladies  are  a  great 
catch  for  Parisian  industrials,  —  a  class  of  jiersons 
who  as  regularly  lay  out  their  nets  for  strangers  as 
the  fisherman  does  mr  sparkling  maekcrel  and  open- 
mouthed  cod.  What,  indeed,  would  become  of  the 
Parisian  tradesmen  and  modistes  were  it  not  for 
this  influx  of  strangers  ?  General  Dix  has  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  democratic  lovers  of  pomp  and  imperial¬ 
ism  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  luxury 
of  shoddyism  and  petroleum  is  something  wonderful. 
One  half  of  the  “  nuit  ressorts  ”  in  the  Bois  belong 
to  Yankees.  As  to  jewelry,  velvets,  silks,  and 
satins,  they  make  up  In  purchases  in  Paris  for  the 
exactions  of  their  home  tariff.  American  girls  do 
not,  however,  we  are  told,  get  on  well  in  Paris. 
'They  walk  with  the  assurance  of  a  conquering  race ; 
they  are  proverbially  well  educated,  but  they  miss 
the  confidential  intercourse  with  the  men  which  is 
in  vogue  at  homo.  There  is  no  confidence  in 
French  respect  for  females,  and  the  fault,  Leo  ad¬ 
mits,  does  not  lay  with  the  Americans.  The  men 
get  on  better ;  whilst  the  daughters  are  dancing  at 
Perrin’s,  they  are  dining  at  Peter’s  or  Philippe’s, 
eating  buckwheat-cakes  at  Charley’s,  or  imbibing 
malt  at  the  Brasserie  de  Faubourg  Montmartre. 
Good  servants  are  so  difficult  to  get  in  Paris  nowa¬ 
days,  that  the  Americans  have,  like  the  English, 
been  obliged  to  give  up  housekeeping  and  go  into 
boarding-houses.  It  is  an  opinion  generally  enter¬ 
tained  in  Paris  that  the  American  only  esteems  a 
thing  according  to  its  price,  so  it  Is  almost  neeilless 
to  say  that  the  Parisian  profits  W  this  peculiarity 
in  transatlantic  taste.  The  only  French  paper  they 
condescend  to  read  is,  we  are  also  told,  the  Opinion 
Nalionale. 

Another  modern  element  in  Parisian  society,  and 
one  which  has  assumed  a  remarkable  development  in 
recent  times,  is  the  Spanish- American.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  Englishman  was  the  lion  of  the  boule¬ 
vards.  Hotel-keepers  and  tradesmen  called  him 


“  Mylord,”  without  asking  for  his  credentials.  Then 
came  the  feudal  lords  of  Russia  {  but  they  no 
longer  throw  roubles  out  of  the  windows,  give  imlen- 
(lid  fetes,  or  subsidize  half  the  figurantes  of  Paris. 
'The  Spanish-American  (and  the  Parisian,  with  his 
usual  laxity  in  geography  and  ethnology,  includes 
the  Brazilian  in  the  group)  has  almost  monopolized 
the  favor  of  Parisians  and  Parisiennes  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  He  has  introduced  himself  on  the  Jooule- 
vanls,  and  Thiboust  and  Meilhac  have  intri^uced 
him  on  the  stage. 

Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  political  refu¬ 
gees  and  Mexican  intriguers,  the  Brazilians  and 
American-Spanlarils  are  of  very  retired,  quiet,  stu¬ 
dious,  and  domesticated  habits,  rather  avoiding 
than  seeking  or  courting  noise  and  reputation. 
They  make  the  fortune  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  and 
by  their  general  habits  so  assimilate  with  the 
French  as  to  have  become  extremely  popular. 
They  are,  however,  depicted  with  a  liberality  wor¬ 
thy  of  Paris  by  one  of  themselves,  —  M.  de  Hebedia. 
The  Polish  colony  of  Paris,  by  Charles  Edmond,  is 
not  a  cheerful  sketch  ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  Russian 
colony,  by  Herzen.  'The  days  are  gone  by  when 
Radziwil  bought  a  row  of  houses,  merely  to  con¬ 
struct  a  passage  from  his  home  to  the  Palais  Royal. 
The  “Orientals”  in  Paris  have  been  intrusted  to 
Madame  Dora  d’Istria,  who  seems  to  think  that  the 
modern  Greek  is  their  only  representative.  Ba- 
taillard’s  Bohemians  or  Tziganes  (gypsies)  in  Paris 
has  the  serious  fault  of  being  too  general  ami  too 
philosophical.  Tliere  is  no  local  color  about  it. 

Laboulaye  of  the  Institut  writes  the  article  on 
the  Parisian  press,  and  Emile  de  Girardin  that  on 
the  daily  pajK'rs.  Berardi,  in  an  article  on  foreign 
papers,  tells  us  that  the  emperor  no  longer  reads 
the  Times,  although  it  is  still  the  most  largely  cir¬ 
culated  of  English  pajiers.  Next  to  it  come  the 
Illustrated  London  News  and  Punch,  and  then  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  whose  correspondent  is  “  a  regu¬ 
lar  attendant  at  official  receptions.”  After  the 
Daily  Telegraph  comes  the  News  of  the  World. 
Of  other  papers,  the  Independence  Dehje,  the 
Gazette  of  Cologne,  the  Gazette  of  Augsbui^,  and 
the  Gazette  of  tlie  Cross,  have  the  largest  circula¬ 
tion.  The  International,  published  in  Ixindon,  Is, 
we  are  also  told,  especially  favored  by  the  French 
government.  Perhaps  another  word  would  have 
better  expressed  what  b  meant. 

The  Gardens  of  Paris,  created  after  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  1855,  rank  among  the  chief  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  whether  in  regard  to  sanitary  conditions  or 
to  mere  embellishment.  To  those  who  remember 
the  famous  tower  of  Saint  Jacques,  with  its  four 
angles  clad  with  sculptures  like  moss,  as  Victor 
Hugo  has  it,  buried  In  a  heap  of  old  incongruous 
houses,  the  change  to  a  light  elegant  structure  ris¬ 
ing  out  of  an  open  garden  is  very  pleasing.  Not¬ 
withstanding  so  central  a  situation,  wigandlas,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs  of  intertnmical  climates, 
flourish  there.  The  clearance  effocteil  to  give 
place  to  the  Jardin  du  Temple  was  even  Still  more 
desirable.  It  is  natural  •  that  different  gardens 
should  be  frequented  by  different  classes  of  people, 
’riie  old  nobility  haunt  the  Jardin  dc  Sainto  Clo- 
tilde,  the  Jardin  des  Innocents  belongs  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  men  of  business,  the  Luxemburg  to  students, 
and  the  Garden  of  Plants  to  the  savans ;  but  not 
less  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  garden  of  the  people, 
—  as  that  “  du  Temple  ”  essentially  is,  —  than  upon 
those  of  the  wealthy  classes.  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
please  the  eye  and  improve  the  taste,  from  rocks 
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and  waters,  to  rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  trees. 

Not  only  have  the  Place  Richelieu,  the  Place 
Royale,  once  the  abode  of  the  “  Pr^cieuses,”  been 
planted,  but  so  also  have  portions  of  the  Champs 
Elysdes.  The  Parc  Monceaux,  however,  surpasse-s 
all  other  (gardens  In  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  its 
plants.  Tlie  names,  one  of  the  contributors  re¬ 
marks,  are  hard.  Still  more  does  this  become  the 
case  when  nations  rival  one  another  in  absurdity  of 
nomenclature.  The  giant  pine  of  California  —  a 
Titan  among  trees  —  was  discovered  by  an  English¬ 
man,  who  named  It  Wellingtonia.  But  the  Yan¬ 
kees  said  it  was  found  on  American  soil,  so  they 
dubbed  it  Washingtonla;  and  then  came  the 
French,  who  declared  that  it  belonged  to  a  known 
genus,  and  was  only  a  Sequoia,  and  so  they  persist 
m  calling  it  It  is  the  same  with  the  Begonia,  so 
well-known  for  its  violet-colored  leaves,  and  which, 
in  England  called  B.  grandis^  is  ticketed  in  Paris  as 
B.  imperator. 

The  Parc  des  Buttes  Chaumont  possesses  some 
intere.'st,  as  a  picturesque  place  woven  out  of  aban¬ 
doned  ({uarries  of  plaster  of  Paris,  just  as  Kosher- 
ville  Is  out  of  old  chalk  quarries,  and,  as  having 
eflected  a  clearance  of  a  population  of  gypsies, 
thieves,  and  dangerous  persons.  This  garden  was 
inaugurated  the  same  day  as  the  E.xpositlon  of  the 
present  year.  It  has  a  lake,  three  restaurants,  a 
temple,  rocks  clad  with  cedars  from  the  Himma- 
leh,  and  old  (quarries  converted  into  fairy  grottoes. 
Alphonse  Karr,  writing  upon  the  flowers  of  Paris, 
shows  that,  from  the  time  when  Julian  called  the 
city  his  dear  Lutetia,  and  Clovis  designated  it  as 
the  chief  city  of  the  Gauls,  it  was  always  a  beauti¬ 
ful  spot,  surrounded  by  woods  and  filled  with  gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  evidences  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  continued  to  bo  so,  till  one  after  another,  la 
courtille.  Tile  aux  treilles,  and  a  hundred  other 
vineyards,  orchards,  and  pleasure-gardens,  had  to 
give  way  to  an  ever-increasing  population.  There 
IS  no  question  but  that  the  position  of  Paris,  in  the 
very  heart  of  a  tertiary  basin  of  its  own,  has  .ever 
marked  it  out  as  the  seat  of  a  beautiful  city. 

It  used  to  be  said,  “  See  Naples,  and  die  !  ”  Now, 
people  are  less  prepared  to  die,  and  they  say, 
“  See  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  drive  there  !  ” 
Hyde  Park  is  the  promenade  of  London,  the  Pra¬ 
ter  that  of  Vienna,  the  Prado  that  of  Madrid,  the 
Caseino  that  of  Florence ;  but  the  “  Bois  ”  is  the 
promenade  of  the  world!  At  least,  so  Am^de 
Achard  tells  us.  The  time  for  a  drive  In  the  Bois 
is  from  two  (o  four  in  winter,  from  five  to  seven  in 
the  summer.  In  the  morning  it  is  given  up  to 
jockeys  and  sportsmen!  Pedestrians,  especially 
voung  couples,  are,  however,  to  be  met  with  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.  Frequently  a  procession  is  en¬ 
countered,  headed  by  a  gentleman  in  black  and  a 
lady  with  a  white  veil  and  orange-flowers.  The 
ladies  declare  that  these  are  the  emblems  of  inno¬ 
cence,  but  the  sceptical  gentlemen  e.xclalm  against 
them  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  audacity.  There  are. 
Indeed,  some  men  in  Paris  who  would  rather  storm' 
the  Malakoff  than  be  the  man  in  black.  But  the 
ladies  have  their  own  way  in  these  matters. 

Thu  skating-club  has,  under  Imperial  auspices, 
become  an  institution  of  modern  times ;  but  it  is  as 
uncertain  as  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  the  moment 
some  great  gala  on  the  ice  is  matured,  a  thaw,  with 
sleet  and  rain,  comes  to  defeat  the  project.  As  the 
Parisian  is  always  ready  for  a  ddjeflner,  the  Bois  is 
redolent  with  hospitality.  The  little  Moulin  Vert 


invites  you  at  the  extremity  of  the  Avenue  de 
rimp^ratrlcc :  the  famous  Gillet  has  his  “  salons  de 
100  converts  ”  and  “  cabinets  particuliers  ”  at  the 
Porte  Msullot  ” ;  but  the  Pavilion  d’Armeiionville, 
near  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation,  is  the  most  favored 
of  all.  Twice  a  year  there  Is  a  general  battue  of 
rabbits,  when  a  franc  has  to  be  paid  for  every 
coney  killed,  and  proved  not  to  be  a  dog  or  a  cat, 
and  the  money  thus  collected  goes  to  the  liospitals. 

The  wood  park  and  chateau  of  Vincennes  possess 
much  that  is  historically  more  imposing,  and  pic- 
tur^quely  mure  gratifying,  tlian  the  too  manifestly 
factitious  beauties  of  the  Bois.  But  no  one  goes 
there,  save  groups  of  bourgeois  bound  on  a  picnic, 
or  bonnes  with  their  charges  in  search  of  milk  from 
the  cow  at  what  is  called  “  la  ferme,”  close  by  the 
Tir  National. 

The  lioulevanls  are  socially  divided  Into  two  parts : 
that  of  which  the  Temple  constitutes  the  centre  is 
very  happily  given  over  to  the  veteran  panegyrist  of 
grisettes,  —  Paul  de  Kock ;  that  to  which  the  Boule¬ 
vard  des  Italiens  constitutes  the  soul,  is  intrusted  to 
the  more  aristocratic  pen  of  De  la  Bddollibre.  But, 
alas  !  Paul  de  Kock,  of  whom  one  of  his  confreres 
writes  as  a  thing  gone  by,  has  nothing  but  reminis¬ 
cences.  Where  once  was  a  confused  heap  of  thea¬ 
tres  and  shows  —  something  like  an  Enghsh  fair  — 
are  now  the  Caserne  du  Prince  Eugene  and  the  “  Ma- 
gasins  Reunis,”  where  a  purchase  fur  a  hundred 
francs  is  repaid  In  a  qgrtain  number  of  years.  The 
Parisians  cannot  understand  why  they  should  pay  at 
all,  if  they  are  to  be  reimbursed.  The  Boulevard 
du  Temple  was  called  the  Boulevard  du  Crime,  from 
the  melodramatic  character  of  the  jierformances ; 
and  the  still  more  ancient  quarter,  styled  the  Marais, 
began  at  the  same  point.  The  old  Jardin  Turc  is 
now  a  restaurant,  kept  by  Bonvallet,  and  much  fre¬ 
quented.  To  obtain  a  cabinet,  it  must  be  secured 
(lays  beforehand.  Robin,  the  prestidigitator,  and 
Dejazet,  to  whom,  like  Ninon  and  Saqui,  age  Is  un¬ 
known,  have  their  little  theatres  near  the  Chateau 
d’Eau.  Beyond  is  Dejean’s  Circus,  where  Leotard 
and  Batty  were  first  introduced  to  Paris.  Pasdeloup 
gives  classical  concerts  there  every  Sunday,  which, 
Paul  de  Kock  says,  the  neighbors  go  to  hear,  upon 
the  same  principle  that  people  go  to  the  Theatre  des 
Italiens, —  because  it  is  the  thing.  “  Vanitas  vanl- 
tatum  I  ”  he  exclaims ;  but  Paul  is  getting  old.  The 
Boulevard  Beaumarchais,  which  stretches  down  to 
the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  is  now  one  of  the  handsom¬ 
est  in  Paris ;  but  Paul  does  not  tell  us  who  lives  there. 
It  is  true  Ninon  dwelt  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue 
des  Tournelles,  and  Maugiron,  Quelus,  and  Livarot 
fought  Riberac,  D’Entraques,  and  Schomberg,  near 
the  same  spot.  But  those  were  the  times  of  the 
Mousijuetaires  and  the  Prdcieuses ;  now  the  Thefitre 
Beaumarchais,  small  as  it  is,  cannot  find  an  audience. 

Fashion  indeed  changes.  The  Palais  Royal  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Place  Royale  and  the  Marais;  and 
now  the  boulevards,  from  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  to 
the  Madeleine,  have  become  the  centres  of  move¬ 
ment  and  pleasure.  Commerce,  however,  still  holds 
its  sway  from  the  Porte  Saint  Denis  to  tliat  of  Mont¬ 
martre  ;  and  a  monumental  bazaar  stands  in  this  re¬ 
gion,  but  it  has  never  thrived.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till 
the  bronzes  of  Barbedienne  are  passed,  that  the 
crowd  and  bustle  begins.  When  a  procession  has  to 
pass,  the  places  at  the  raised  railings  on  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre  are  taken  by  night,  and  let  next  day  at 
extravagant  prices.  But  the  boulevard  beyond  is 
encumbered  with  strangers,  bourgeois,  flaneurs, 
journalists,  artists,  actors,  and  men  whose  reputation 
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has  been  made  and  undone  twenty  times.  Poor 
veterans !  they  still  linger  outside  the  CafS  de  Ma¬ 
drid,  Caf^  de  Suhde,  CafiS  des  Vari^tM,  especially  at 
abeinthc-time ;  and  they  cling  to  their  “  soupe  h 
I’oignon  ”  at  midnight  as  persistently  as  haggard¬ 
looking  young  ladies  do  in  the  morning  to  their 
“  carafe  de  groseille  "  in  the  Palais  Royal,  before  go¬ 
ing  home.  The  “  passages  ”  are,  in  the  present  day, 
what  the  Palais  Royal  was  in  olden  times.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  are  quiet  and  silent  enough. 
The  only  living  beings  are  shop-boys  and  shop-girls 
toiling  at  their  respective  duties.  But  towards  eleven 
the  habituds  of  the  Diner  de  Paris,  Diner  du  Roch- 
er,  or  or  the  Diner  du  Passage  Jouft’roy,  begin  to 
pick  their  way  through  shawls,  toys,  flower-pots, 
arm-chairs,  and  aquariums,  in  pursuit  of  their  de¬ 
jeuners.  They  are  easily  recognized  by  their  anx¬ 
ious  looks  at  their  watches,  to  see  if  it  is  really 
eleven.  At  midday  provinciab  and  strangers  niaktv 
their  appearance.  They  are  just  as  easily  recog¬ 
nized,  by  their  looking  at  the  shops.  The  crowd  is 
materially  increased  by  numbers  of  industrials,  jour¬ 
nalists,  artists,  actors,  and  others,  who  have  to  take 
the  “  passages  ”  on  their  way.  There  are  also  many 
persons  who  take  positions  “  en  permanence  ”  in 
the  passages,  for  purposes  of  their  own.  At  five 
the  Journals  du  soir  are  distributed  at  the  kiosks  of 
the  boulevards,  and  great  is  the  noise  and  confusion, 
—  a  perfect  Babel  of  languages.  It  is  not  without 
reason  that  there  are  a  “librairie  intemationale” 
and  literary  salons  in  the  boulevards.  Some  people 
have  to  consult  a  dictionary  to  make  their  wishes 
known.  At  six  o’clock  the  excitement  becomes 
intense.  The  faubourg  makes  its  appearance.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  “  qnartiers  ”  Breda  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the 
boulevards.  Their  approach  is  signalized  by  the 
rattle  of  jet  ornaments,  the  rustling  of  silks,  and  the 
odor  of  musk.  The  uniform  worn  by  these  Ama¬ 
zons,  and  the  variety  and  absurdity  of  hats  and 
feathers,  is  something  appalling,  even  in  Paris. 
They  not  the  less  take  up  their  strategic  positions 
with  all  the  gravity  of  veteran  soldiers,  from  the 
passage  Jouffroy  to  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussde  d’Antin. 
The  daily  carnival  of  Paris  now  begins.  The  “  jeu- 
nesse  doree  ”  of  modem  times  received  its  name  of 
“gandins”  from  this  very  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
to  which  the  memory  of  1815  has  attached  the  tra¬ 
ditional  and  popular  name  of  Boulevard  de  Gand. 
TTie  name  alone  suffices  to  conjure  up  to  all  true 
Parisians  the  memory  of  those  “  soupers  fins,”  and 
prolonged  orgies,  with  which  the  daily  carnival  of 
the  auricle  of  the  heart  of  Europe,  an<l  indeed  of 
the  world,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  brought  to  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

THE  GREAT  STOCK  EXCHANGE  HOAX. 

On  a  January  evening  in  1814,  Lord  Cochrane, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  flag-captain  to  the 
Tonnant,  a  line-of-battle  ship  carry  ing  the  pennant 
of  his  uncle.  Admiral  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  and 
bound  to  the  North  American  station,  was  dining 
with  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston,  another  relative  of  his. 
At  the  quiet  farewell  party  there  was  also  present 
Captain  De  Berenger,  a  dashing  fbroign  adventurer, 
who  had  held  a  commission  in  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land’s  sharp-shooters ;  and  whom  both  the  admiral 
and  his  brother  regarded  as  an  accomplished  man,  — 
a  little  pinched  for  money ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  needi¬ 
ness,  a  gallant  officer,  skilful  as  a  contriver  of  war¬ 
like  projectiles,  and  a  first-class  musketry  instructor. 


This  needy  gentleman, 'of  what  nationality  was  not 
very  clear,  had  wheedled  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  frank  sailors :  it  had  probably  been 
arranged  that  he  should  meet  the  newly  appointed 
flag-captain,  and  obtain  interest  to  press  his  claims 
upon  the  Admiralty,  which  had  hitherto  stu.'ulily  re¬ 
fused  to  let  him  accompany  Sir  Alexander.  There 
was  no  time  to-  lose,  for  the  shipwright  was  knock¬ 
ing  the  last  trenails  into  the  side  of  the  Tonnant, 
and  her  rigging  was  all  but  up.  The  admiral  had 
gone  on  already,  as  the  war  with  America  was  still 
raging,  with  no  immediate  probability  of  jieace. 
De  Berenger  made  great  play  at  the  hero  of  B.isque 
roads.  He  tried  him  with  various  baits ;  talked  war, 
and  invention,  and  fire-ships,  and  rifles ;  aired  all 
his  accomplishments,  and  displayed  a  chivalrous  ea¬ 
gerness  for  active  service,  which  enlisted  Ixird  Coch¬ 
rane’s  sympathies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  he  attempted  a 
coup  de  main;  for  he  asked  Lord  Cochrane  to  step 
aside  for  some  private  conversation.  He  solicited 
Ixird  Cochrane  to  take  him  with  him  in  the  Ton¬ 
nant,  in  any  capacity  whatever.  lie  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  the  Admiralty  permitting  his  being  en¬ 
gaged,  but  he  would  take  his  chance  of  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  finding  him  employment  at  the  station.  lie 
handed  to  Cochrane,  as  credentials,  testimonials  of 
the  way  in  which  he  had  performed  the  duties  of 
adjutant  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s  riflemen,  and 
others  of  a  like  character.  They  were  all  lamlatory 
and  satisfactory.  Cochrane  politely  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  possibly  take  him,  unless 
the  Admiralty  sanctioned  it;  adding  kindly  that  he 
would  very  gladly  have  consented  to  solicit  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  to  reverse  their  decision,  but  for  the  fact 
that  he,  of  all  living  men,  had  the  least  influence 
with  them,  and  that  his  interference  would  cer¬ 
tainly  put  De  Berenger  in  a  position  worse  than  be¬ 
fore.  For  some  weeks  after,  Cochrane  heard  no 
more  of  De  Berenger. 

In  the  mean  time,  things  were  getting  worse  and 
worse  with  Captain  De  Berenger.  Threadbare 
dandies  and  needy  projectors  were  his  chief  as¬ 
sociates.  To  them  he  sometimes  darkly  hinted  at  a 
plan  by  which  thousands  of  pounds  were  soon  to  be 
thrown  by  him  into  the  hands  of  those  distinguished 
friemls  of  his  of  whom  he  talked  so  much,  —  Lord 
Cochrane  and  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone,  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  of  whom  he  called  daily.  He  had  a  plan  for 
building  a  new  Ranelagh  behind  Allsop’s  buildiiiofs; 
mwliaps  that  might  be  the  scheme  he  me.ant  ?  The 
Hon.  Alexander  Murray,  a  gentleman  who  liccamc 
very  soon  afterwartls  an  eminent  racket-player  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  winked  at  this ;  but  I)e  Beren- 
gcr  shook  his  head,  smiled,  and  said  it  w.as  some¬ 
thing  far  better  flian  that.  So  the  friends  of  Do 
Berenger  merely  pulled  up  their  somewhat  soiled 
shirt-collars,  and  slapped  their  boots  with  their 
sticks,  quite  confident  that  the  artful  captain  knew 
remarkably  well  what  he  was  about 

The  scene  now  changes.  About  daybreak  of  the 
2l8t  of  February  there  was  a  loud  knocking  .anil  a 
calling  for  lights  at  the  door  of  the  Ship  Inn  at  Do¬ 
ver;  a  clamor  almost  as  startling  as  the  ominous 
knot-king  at  the  south  entry  that  struck  such  terror 
to  Macbeth.  It  must  be  some  traveller  of  enoi-- 
moiis  importance,  —  runaway  king  or  government 
courier  with  despatches  about  Napoleon.  The 
noise  so  roused  Mr.  Marsh,  who  kept  the  Packet- 
Boat  opposite,  tliat  he  ran  across  to  help  the  Ship, 
and  ordereil  the  wiuter  to  follow  with  two  candles. 
There,  in  the  passage  of  the  Ship,  stood  a  tall,  dark 
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military-looking  man,  in  a  gray  great-coat,  with  a 
Karlet  uniform  gleaming  teneaUi  it,  and  on  the 
breast  of  the  unif^m  a  resplendent  star,  with  some 
order  hanging  from  it.  He  was  in  a  restless  fever 
of  excitement,  and  wanted  a  post-chaise  at  once; 
but,  before  that,  a  swift  horse  to  carry  an  express 
to  Admiral  Foley,  the  portradmiral  at  Deal.  The 
coup  de  grace  had  been  struck  at  last ;  this  officer 
had  brought  news  of  Bonaparte's  being  killed 
(some  said,  positively,  broiled  and  eaten)  by  the 
Cossacks,  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
of  the  taking  of  Paris  by  the  allies.  He  had  just 
landed  on  the  beach ;  and  this  much  he  allowed  to 
transpire,  that  he  bore  most  important  despatches, 
—  more  im{x>rtant,  indeed,  than  had  been  received 
in  this  cotintry  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  landlord  of  the  Ship,  was  then 
called  into  the  room  of  the  mysterious  stranger, 
round  whose  door  a  crowd  of  admiring  persons 
were  whispering,  their  faces  full  of  wonder  and 
curiosity.  The  officer  removing  his  German  cap 
with  the  pale  gold  band  round  it,  required  psper, 
pens,  and  ink  directly,  in  order  to  write  to  the  port- 
admiral.  He  wrote  in  the  coffee-room,  now  full  of 
the  roused  inmates  of  the  hotel,  while  the  chaise 
and  four  was  getting  ready. 

Presently,  Admiral  Foley  got  the  glorious  news, 
spread  it  in  a  fresh  circle,  and  forwarded  it  at  once 
to  Mr.  Croker,  at  the  Admiralty,  it  being  too  hazy 
to  telegraph.  In  the  mean  time,  off  dashed  the  of¬ 
ficer  in  the  gray  coat  to  Canterbury,  and  from 
there  to  Sittingbourne,  feeing  every  postilion  with  a 
napoleon.  From  the  Rose,  at  Sittingbourne,  to  the 
Crown,  at  Rochester,  on  rolled  the  fiery  wheels 
for  the  Granby,  at  Hartford.  As  they  went,  they 
towed,  as  it  were,  wonder  and  delight ;  for  was  not 
Bonaparte  dead  at  last,  and  the  great  war  over 
with  a  thunder-stroke  ? 

The  postilions  were  first  ordered  to  drive  to  the 
Mansion  House,  to  tell  the  Lord  Mayor ;  but  when 
in  Cbeapside,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  officer,  —  De'Bourg,  as  he  called  himself,  —  that 
the  ministers  would  be  offended  if  he  did  not  see 
them  first.  So  he  turned  the  horses  to  Downing 
Street ;  but  eventually  paid  off  the  chaise,  and  got 
out  and  walked,  to  get  tnere  quicker. 

Two  other  couriers,  with  the  same  important 
news,  had,  singularly  enough,  arrived  at  Northfleet 
on  the  Monday  morning  in  a  sl.x-oared  cutter. 
They  instantly  ordered  a  post-chaise  for  London. 
These  gentlemen  assumed  an  air  of  historical  im¬ 
portance,  and  they  wore  white  Bourbon  cockades 
in  their  large  cocked-hats,  to  show  that  they  brought 
startling  news.  They  had,  it  appeared,  been  in  an 
open  b^t  in  the  Channel  all  night,  and  were  hag¬ 
gard  and  fatigued.  This  was  about  eight  o’clock, 
and  they  ordered  an  instant  post-chaise  for  West¬ 
minster;  When  they  got  to  Shooter’s  Hill,  the  post¬ 
boy  on  the  leader  was  told  not  to  distress  the  horses 
up  the  hill,  but  to  rattle  on  well  afterwards.  The 
gat<»  were  three  shillings.  One  of  the  gentlemen, 
reckless  with  excitement^ave  the  boys  twelve  shil¬ 
lings  each  for  driving.  Ine  horses,  for  the  last  few 
Stages,  had  been  emlmwered  in  laurel-boughs.  The 
route  was  to  be  over  London  Bridge,  down  Lom¬ 
bard  Street,  over  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  down  the 
New-cut.  When  in  sight  of  the  Marsh  Gate,  the 
postilions  were  ordered  to  stop.  The  two  gentle¬ 
men  then  got  out,  tied  up  their  military  cocked- 
hats  in  p<^et-hand kerchiefs  put  on  round  ones, 
and  walked  away.  This  was  about  eleven,  and  the 
mysterious  strangers  appeared  no  more  above  the 


horizon.  But  soon  up  went  the  funds,  as  quick  as 
the  mercun"  when  you  put  a  lighted  candle  near 
the  bulb.  Up,  up,  up  !  there  was  no  stopping  them ; 
th^  went  soaring  like  balloons. 

That  very  day  the  mysterious  officer  drove  to 
Lord  Cochrane’s  in  a  hackney-coach;  but  Lord 
Cochrane  had  gone  to  the  City,  —  to  a  manufactory, 
to  watch  the  progress  of  a  new  sort  of  naval  signal- 
lamp  he  had  just  patented.  The  flag-captain  was 
all  but  ready  to  start  for  his  ship,  and  his  valet  was 
at  that  moment  busy  selecting  his  master’s  clothes 
from  the  wardrobe.  A  short  time  afterwards,  a 
servant  brought  a  note  to  Lord  Cochrane,  at  the 
manufactory,  so  illegibly  written,  either  from  ex¬ 
citement  or  from  haste,  that  the  name  of  the  writ¬ 
er  could  not  be  deciphered.  It  came,  the  man  said, 
from  a  military  officer  who  had  called,  and  who  was 
waiting  I^onl  Cochrane’s  return.  Lord  Cochrane, 
fearing  it  might  be  a  messenger  from  the  Peninsula, 
with  tidings  of  his  younger  brother,  who  was  serv¬ 
ing  there  under  Wellington,  and  was  dangerously 
ill,  hurried  home,  and,  to  his  surprise,  found  the 
writer  of  the  note  was  De  Berenger.  He  appeared 
uneasy  and  agitated,  shabby  and  hopeless.  Poverty 
had  taken  from  him  much  of  the  self-respiect  of  a 
gentleman.  He  was  no  longer  the  embarrassed  offi¬ 
cer  pressing  a  claim.  He  was  now  a  mendicant, 
crying  for  bread.  He  stated  that  he  was  environed 
by  serious  embarrassments,  and  that  his  last  hope 
would  fail  if  he  were  *not  permitted  to  accompany 
Lord  Cochrane.  He  had  kept  his  lotlgings  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  join  the  ship  at  once,  if  ne  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  final  appeal.  Cochrane  felt  much 
distressed  to  behold  a  gentleman  of  whose  military 
talents  he  had  so  high  an  opinion,  in  so  pitiable  a 
position.  He  told  him  he  would  do  anything  he 
could  to  assist  him,  but  that  he  could  not  possibly 
take  him  on  board  the  Tonnant  De  Berenger 
again  and  again  passionately  renewed  his  request. 
When  he  found  that  it  was  hopeless,  he  professed  to 
be  almost  mad  with  despair ;  for  he  said  he  had 
called  on  Lord  Cochrane,  making  sure  his  services 
would  be  accepted,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  join  the  Tonnant  at  once.  Lord  Cochrane  repeat¬ 
ed  to  him  that  if  any  of  De  Berenger’s  own  friends 
succeeded  in  influencing  the  Admli^ty  in  his  favor, 
and  if  he  procured  their  sanction  in  time  to  join  the 
Tonnant  at  Portsmouth  (it  sailed  from  Chatham),  he 
would  take  him  on  board.  De  Berenger  pretended 
to  clutch  at  this  last  chance,  but  stated  that  he 
could  not  call  on  Lord  Yarmouth  in  his  military 
uniform,  or  appear  in  public  so  dressed  ;  for  he  was 
a  prisoner  In  the  Rules  of  the  King’s  Bench,  and 
might  be  recognized  if  clad  so  conspicuously.  He 
said  he  must  use  a  great  liberty,  and  begged  Coch¬ 
rane  to  lend  him  a  civilian’s  hat.  lie  had  a  great¬ 
coat  over  his  uniform.  Cochrane  gave  him  the  hat, 
and  he  wrapped  up  his  own  in  a  towel.  Cochrane 
saw  that  his  uniform  could  be  seen  under  his  great¬ 
coat,  so  he  offered  him  a  great-coat  of  his  own,  lit¬ 
tle  knowing  what  construction  would  afterwards  be 
put  upon  nis  free  kind-heartedness.  Meanwhile, 
Cochrane  went  down  to  Chatham.  In  a  day  or 
two  it  transpired  that  the  intelligence  of  the  myste¬ 
rious  officer  who  had  landed  at  Dover  was  false. 
The  committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  at  once  took 
measures  to  bring  the  concocters  of  the  falsehood  to 
justice,  and  offered  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guineas  for  the  discovery  of  De  Bourg. 

It  was  already  evident  that  the  sham  courier  who 
had  given  this  name  was  a  cheat  and  swindler,  evi¬ 
dently  the  agent  of  some  conspirators,  who  h.ad 
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wished  to  profit  by  a  sudden  rise  in  government 
stocks,  which  had  already  risen  like  a  mountain 
wave,  and  gone  down  like  a  bum-out  rocket. 

Tlie  head  rascal  was  hotly  pursued,  and  a  clew 
soon  found.  A  man  n.amed  Crane,  driving  hack¬ 
ney-coach  No.  890,  was  discovered,  who,  on  the 
morning  in  question,  took  up  De  Bourg  at  Lambeth 
Marsh  Gate,  where  he  got  out  of  the  post-chaise. 
He  did  not  drive  cither  to  the  Admiralty  or  the 
AVar  Office,  but  straight  to  No.  13,  Green  Street 
He  got  out  there,  returned  with  a  small  leathern 
portmanteau,  and  gave  the  driver  five  shillings. 
Part  of  the  uniform  was  hauled  up  from  the 
Thames  by  the  fishemicn,  one  day  in  March.  It 
was  tied  up  in  an  old  chair-cover,  and  hatl  been 
sunk  with  three  pieces  of  lead,  some  stones,  and  a 
lump  of  coal.  Asides  the  clothes,  there  was  some 
embroidery  and  a  broken  star.  The  other  links 
were  soon  found,  for  Mr.  Solomon,  militarj’  accou¬ 
trement-maker  at  Charing  Cross,  identified  the 
uniform.  It  had  been  purchased  by  a  man  with 
whiskers  on  the  19th  of  February,  —  great-coat,  fur 
foraging  cap  with  pale  gold  band,  and  staff-officer’s 
scarlet  coat,  with  star.  The  man  with  whiskers 
said  the  dress  was  wanted  for  private  theatricals; 
and  what  pleased  Mr.  Solomon  was,  that  he  did  not 
try  to  beat  down  the  price. 

De  Bourg  was  hard  to  edteh ;  but  one  of  his  ac¬ 
complices  was  soon  struck  upon,  a  Mr.  Vinn,  an 
accountant,  who  had  many  rather  suspicious  friends 
among  needy  and  sliifly  gentlemen.  On  the  14th 
of  February,  receiving  a  note  from  a  man  he  knew, 
name<l  M’Rae,  who  lived  in  Fetter  Lane,  he  went  the 
next  day,  by  appointment,  to  meet  him  at  the  Car¬ 
oline  Coffee-house.  M’Rae  told  him  that  there  was 
now  an  opportunity  for  him  to  make  his  fortune. 
By  travelling  abroad  ?  No ;  but  by  travelling  at 
home.  M’Rae  said  there  was  a  scheme  in  contem- 
lation  by  men  of  affluence  and  consequence,  and 
e  thought  no  one  was  mere  fit  to  be  employed 
than  Vinn.  On  asking  him  if  there  was  nothing  of' 
moral  turpitude  in  it,  M’Rae  answered  there  was 
none :  it  was  a  scheme  practised  daily  by  men  of 
the  first  consequence.  U  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  biting  the  biters,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
hoax  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  On  Vinn  asking 
which  way  it  was  to  be  perfbnne<l,  M'Rae  said  it 
was  by  going  down  to  Hartford,  Folkestone,  or 
Dover,  as  he  might  receive  instructions  ;  but  it  was 
necessary  for  himself  and  his  accomplice  to  get  two 
naval  officers’  dresses. 

Vinn  was  to  be  recompensed  at  once,  ami  then 
to  have  his  fortune  made.  Here  Vinn  grew  indig¬ 
nant,  and  said  he  would  as  soon  share  in  a  highway 
robbery  :  he  really  thought  M’Rae  had  known  him 
better ;  an<l,  in  his  virtuous  indignation,  he  began 
to  talk  very  loud.  M’Rae  quieted  him,  and  cned, 
“  Hush  !  ”  They  then  walked  up  Cornhill,  where 
they  parted.  But  Vinn’s  virtue  somewhat  melting 
(he  thought  as  informer  he  might  net  .something), 
he  returned,  and  proposed  to  introduce  M’Rae  to  a 
suitable  man  at  the  Jamaica  Coffee-house.  M’Rae 
assented,  but,  at  the  door,  grew  cautious,  and  would 
not  venture  in ;  he  then  .asked,  how  “  Long  live 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,”  and,  “  Long  live  the  Bour¬ 
bons,”  was  expre886d  in  French,  and  Vinn  obliging¬ 
ly  told  him.  He  saw  his  way  better  now.  The 
real  fact  was,  the  artful  Vinn  was  trying  to  get 
another  witness  to  the  affair,  for  he  instantly  went 
and  communicated  with  a  friend  at  the  Atlas  print¬ 
ing  office,  and  with  thirteen  other  friends  at  an  ad¬ 
jacent  coffee-house. 
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On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  February,  M’Rae  came 
to  his  lodgings,  with  two  dark  blue  coats  and  two 
opera-hats  in  a  bundle.  One  hat  bad  a  brass  plate 
and  a  gold  tassel ;  this  he  put  on,  asked  Mrs.  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  fellow-lo<lger,  if  she  thought  he  looked  like 
an  ofiScer ;  Mrs.  Alexander  pronounced  emphatical¬ 
ly  that  he  did.  He  had  some  white  ribbon  with  him 
which  he  ordered  his  wife  to  make  up  into  two 
round  cockades,  as  he  was  going  to  take  in  the  flats, 
and  must  be  at  Gravesend  by  a  quarter  before  two. 
He  then  lefl,  anxious  and  excited,  with  his  bundle. 
The  next  day  Mrs.  Alexander  met  M’Rae,  with  his 
bundle,  in  Cursitor  Street  and  he  requested  her  to 
go  to  a  cook-shop  and  get'  him  a  dinner.  He  told 
her  he  had  been  sleeping  at  Northtleet,  but  he 
looked  as  if  ho  had  been  up  all  night.  The  white 
cockade,  and  the  paper  on  which  it  was  pricked, 
were  burnt,  the  white  lining  was  taken  out  of  the 
coat,  and  the  coat  was  sent  to  the  dyer.  Before  ;! 
this  night  journey,  M'Rae  had  been  so  poor  that  he,  j 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  had  only  had  one  fire  - 
between  them ;  but  after  this  he  flourished  about 
one-pound  notes,  and  boasted  that  he  had  made  ' 
fifty  pounds  by  the  job. 

'Two  men,  named  Holloway  and  Knight,  were  " 
next  ferreted  out.  They  owned  to  the  Stock  Ex-  j 
change  committee  that  they  had  joined  in  the  1 
scheme.  Knight  had  been  employed  by  M’Rae,  at  ^ 
Holloway’s  solicitation.  Knight,  a  man  named  ;• 
Sandon,  ana  M’R.ac,  had  come  in  the  post-chaise  * 
from  Hartford.  Holloway  seemed  frightened  at  the  : 
serious  turn  things  had  taken.  ^ 

De  Bourg,  of  course,  proved  to  be  De  Berenger.  I 
He  lodged  with  a  man  named  Davidson  in  Asylum  ■> 
Buildings.  He  had  not  dined  at  home  on  the  Sun-  | 
day,  anti  he  did  not  come  home  till  Monday  even-  i 
ing.  Davidson  noticed  that  when  he  left  on  the  | 
Monday  be  had  a  new  great-coat  on.  | 

But  long  before  all  this  scoundrelism  could  be  | 
brought  to  light,  a  rumor  had  got  about  that  the  i 
pretended  De  Bourg  bad  been  proved  on  the  21st  1 
of  February  to  have  visited  Lord  Cochrane  in 
Green  Street,  in  his  sham  dress,  and  fresh  from  the  j 
successful  trick.  “  At  this  time,”  says  Ixird  Coch-  | 
rane,  “  I  had  joined  the  Tonnant  at  Chatham,  and  ] 
was  preparing  to  sail  for  the  South  American  sta-  3 
tion  :  but  on  learning  the  injurious  report,  and  be-  t 
ing,  moreover,  indignant  that  the  perpetrator  of  the  i 
deception  should  have  dared  to  visit  me,  I  deter-  ] 
mined  to  denounce  him,  in  order  that,  if  he  were  ! 
really  the  guilty  person,  his  name  should  be  made  J 
public  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  so  that  no  ] 
time  should  be  lost  in  bringing  the  matter  home  to  j 
him.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  I  obtained  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  ship.  On  injr  return  to  ' 
town,  I  found  that,  though  the  authorities  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  name  of  the  person  who  came  to  my 
house  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  public  rumor  did  not 
hesitate  to  impute  to  me  complicity  in  his  transac¬ 
tions.  I  immediately  consulted  my  legal  advisers. 
The  result  was,  that  an  affidavit  was  prepared,  and 
submitted  to  an  eminent  barrister,  Mr.  Gurney,  to 
whom  I  disclosed  every  particular  relative  to  the 
visit  of  De  Berenger,  as  well  as  to  my  own  previous  ; 
though  very  unimportant,  transactions  in  the  public  j 
funds.  I  was  advised  by  him  and  my  own  soliciton  | 
to  confine  myself  simply  to  supplying  the  authorities 
with  the  name  of  De  Berenger,  as  the  person  seen  i 
at  my  house  in  uniform  on  the  21st  ultimo.”  I 

Lord  Cochrane,  a  man  of  a  fiery  nature,  of  severe  j 
honor,  and  of  the  most  heroic  courage,  scarcely  ij 
knew  how  to  strike  the  deadliest  blow  at  these  mere  | 
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that  dress  with  him,  whatever  it  was,  in  which  he 
had  come  in  the  coach,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  any  means  of  shifting  himself.  If  be  had  on 
an  aide-de-camp’s  uniform  with  a  star,  and  so  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  Lord  Cochrane,  how  could  Lord 
Cochrane  reconcile  it  to  the  duties  he  owed  to  soci¬ 
ety,  to  government,  and  to  his  character  as  a  gentle¬ 
man,  to  give  him  the  means  of  exchanging  it  ?  It 
must  be  put  on  for  some  dishonest  purpose.  It  is  for 
you,  gentlemen,  to  say  whether  it  is  possible  that 
he  should  not  know  that  a  man  coming  so  disguised 
and  so  habited,  —  if  he  appeared  before  him  so  hab¬ 
ited,  —  came  upon  some  dishonest  errand,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  conceived  a  person  should  so  pre¬ 
sent  himself  to  a  person  who  did  not  know  what  that 
dishonest  errand  was,  and  that  it  was  the  very  dis¬ 
honest  errand  upon  which  he  had  so  recently  been 
engaged,  and  which  he  is  found  to  be  executing,  in 
the  spreading  of  false  intelligence  for  the  purpose  of 
elevating  the  funds.  If  he  actually  appeared  to 
Lord  Cochrane  stripped  of  bis  coat,  and  with  that 
red  aide-de-camp’s  uniform,  star,  and  order,  which 
have  been  represented  to  you,  he  appeared  before 
him  rather  in  the  habit  of  a  mountebank  than  in  his 
proper  uniform  of  a  sharpshooter.  This  seems 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  of  an  innocent 
and  honest  man  ;  for  if  he  appeared  in  such  a  habit, 
he  must  have  appeared  to  any  rational  person  fully 
blazoned  in  the  costume  of  that  or  some  other  crime.” 

Who  can  wonder,  after  this,  that  a  prosecution, 
urged  on  by  the  Admiralty,  conducted  by  both 
private  and  public  enemies,  and  pressed  forward  by 
the  Stock  Exchange  committee,  blind  mad  at  their 
recent  losses,  ended  in  a  conviction  ?  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane,  the  frank,  reckless  hero  of  many  battles,  was 
found  guilty,  fined  a  thousand  pounds,  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and,  most  shameful  dis- 
g^e  of  all,  was  adjudged  to  stand  in  the  pillory, 
^e  Pillory  1  that  was  mdeed  a  thought  worthy  of 
Sidmouth,  Castlereagh,  and  Ellenborough.  Those 
men  would  have  put^elson  in  the  pillory  if  he  had 
been  a  reformer.  But  that  cruel  disgrace  Lord 
Cochrane  never  endured,  though  it  was  strongly . 
urged  in  parliament;  fur  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  al¬ 
ways  true  and  chivalrous,  stood  up  and  declared  that, 
if  a  pillory  were  erected,  be  should  stand  on  it  side 
by  side  with  his  colleague.  The  weak  though  cruel 
government  knew  Burdett,  and  feared  a  popular 
tumult,  so  Lord  Castlereagh  reluctantly  waived  that 
part  of  the  punishment  A  popular  subscription 
paid  the  fine ;  but  the  unjust  disgrace  still  branded 
a  brave  man’s  scutcheon.  The  other  prisoners 
were  all  fined  in  the  same  amount  and  imprisoned. 
As  for  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnston,  he  fled. 

From  the  beginning  of  this  imfortunate  entangle¬ 
ment,  Lord  Cochrane  behaved  like  a  brave,  inno¬ 
cent  man,  almost  careless  of  asserting  his  innocence. 
Mr.  Secretary  Croker  suppressed  a  letter,  impor¬ 
tant  as  a  proof  of  Lord  Cochrane’s  innocence. 
Everything  went  wrong.  Cruel  advantage  was 
taken  of  a  reckless  sailors  hurt  pride  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  silence.  Ilis  bitterest  enemy,  Mr.  Lavie, 
whom,  at  Lord  Gambler’s  trial.  Lord  Cochrane  had 
openly  accused  of  fabricating  false  charts,  was 
chosen  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  as  the 
solicitor  for  the  prosecution,  to  the  rejection  of  their 
own  lawyer.  De  Berenger  himself  secretly  offered 
his  aid  to  the  Admiralty  aud  to  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change;  but  the  government,  though  eager  for  a 
conviction,  were  t&aid  to  have  dealings  with  such 
a  scoundrel.  They  managed  to  get  C^hrane  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  one  hun¬ 


dred  and  forty  votes  to  forty-four.  The  Westmins¬ 
ter  constituency,  however,  re-elected  him  in  July 
triumphantly.  Determined  to  take  his  seat,  Coch¬ 
rane  escaped  from  prison  in  disguise,  and  presented 
himself  on  the  2l8t  of  March,  1815,  at  the  right 
band  of  the  Speaker’s  chair.  The  marshal  of  the 
King’s  Bench  was  allowed  to  take  him  into  custody 
once  more,  and  he  was  marched  off  to  jail  to  suffer 
the  rest  of  his  unjust  sentence. 

Lonl  Cochrane’s.bold  and  fearless  explanation  of 
the  affair  (when  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  still  a 
vigorous  unbroken  old  man)  thoroughly  exculpates 
him  in  the  matter.  De  Berenger’s  misfortunes  had 
interested  him  :  the  giving  him  clothes  to  return  in 
disguise  to  the  Rules  and  save  his  sureties,  was  the 
result  of  a  momentary  impulse  of  compassion  for  a 
man  almost  a  stranger.  The  moment  his  character 
was  Impugned,  Lo^  Cochrane  came  forward  and 
gave  up  the  name  of  the  mysterious  visitor,  and 
that  was  the  one  clew  wanted  by  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  If  he  had  been  one  of  the  conspirators, 
why  could  be  not  have  burnt  the  dangerous  coat  ? 
If  he  was  guilty,  why  did  he  not  profit  bj'  the  rise 
in  the  funds,  and  sell  out  hard  anu  fast?  If  he  was 
criminal,  wl^^  should  Dc  Berenger,  instead  of  pil¬ 
ing  to  the  City,  go  and  spend  two  hours  watting 
at  the  house  for  his  accomphee  V  If  he  was  a  sharer 
in  the  fraud,  why  did  he  refuse  to  take  De  Beren¬ 
ger  in  the  Tonnant,  when  the  rascal  could  so  easily 
have  changed  his  name,  and  been  quietly  shipped 
off  to  America,  or  landed  in  France  ? 

No  wonder  the  great  heart  nearly  broke  under 
that  terrible  disgrace.  Once  free  from  prison, 
Cochrane  sought  other  worlds,  and  fought  there 
bravely  for  lilwrty.  The  country  he  still  loved  had 
lost  his  services  forever. 

As  an  old  man,  after  a  long  career  of  glory,  and 
looking  back  to  this  crushing  blow,  the  ^ro'  said, 
“  Yes,  it  was  bard  to  bear;  just,  too,  when  the  op 
portunity  had  come  for  professional  activity,  in 
spite  of  the  jealousies  that  had  always  pursued  me. 
My  heart  did  sink  within  me  at  that  outrageoui 
sentence,  and  it  required  all  my  energies  to  bear 
the  blow.  It  may  be  thought  that  after  the  resto¬ 
ration  to  rank  and  honors  ny  my  late  and  present 
sovereign,  after  my  promotion  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  when  I  had  no  enemy  to  confront,  and  after 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sympathy  and  friendship  of 
those  whom  the  nation  delights  to  honor,  I  might 
safely  pass  over  that  day  of  deep  humiliation.  Not 
so.  It  is  true  I  have  received  those  marks  of  my 
sovereign’s  favor,  and  It  Is  true  that  from  that  day 
to  the  present,  I  have  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted 
friendship  of  those  who  were  then  convinced,  and 
are  still  convinced,  of  my  innocence ;  but  that  un¬ 
just  public  sentence  has  never  been  publicly  re¬ 
versed,  nor  the  equally  unjust  fine  inflicted  on  me 
remitted.” 

Of  De  Berenger,  the  dark  scoundrel  who  thm 
basely,  and,  to  judge  from  a  letter  of  his  own,  regret¬ 
fully,  plunged  a  brave  and  honorable  man  into  a 
slough  of  disgrace,  we  know  little  more.  He  event¬ 
ually  wrote  a  claptrap  book  on  gymnastics,  and 
became,  we  believe,  a  showy  riding-master  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Cremorne  Gardens. 

Of  all  the  ruthless  and  unprincipled  acts  of  the 
Sidmouth  government,  there  w.  s  not  one  more 
heartless  an<l  unjustifiable,  than  this  prosecution  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  He  did  not  benefit  by  the  fraud; 
his  complicity  with  it  was  utterly  unproven ;  and  the 
sentence  was  not  only  severe,  but  loaded  with  a 
humiliation  intended  to  be  worse  than  death.  It 
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was  a  disgrace  to  the  ministr)'  that  restored  this 
brave  man's  rank,  that  it  did  not  also  cancel  the  old 
injustice,  reverse  the  sentence,  and  pay  back  the 
money  that  had  been  uiyustly  extorted. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Alfred  Tennyson  has  lately  written  several 
brief  poems.  They  will  be  given  to  the  American 
reader  through  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  lost  two  valuable  pictures 
by  the  fire  that  destroyed  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre. 

The  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Mozart 
died  w:is  celebrated  at  Vienna  by  the  performance 
of  “  Don  Juan  ”  in  the  Imperial  Opera  House. 

The  death  of  the  emine'nt  Italian  composer  Pacini 
is  announced  as  having  occurred  at  Pescia.  He  was 
I  born  at  Catania  in  1796,  and  had  attained  his 
seventy-first  year. 

Germany  has  ever  been  famous  for  its  titles.  A 
new  one  has  been  added  to  the  already  long  list. 
For  the  Duchy  of  Saxe  Coburg,  a  Dr.  Bromeyer 
has  been  appointed  to  the  office  o4'  “  Trichine-seek¬ 
er  ”  tor  a  certain  district. 

Paul  IIeyse,  whose  poems  and  Italian  novels 
will  have  delighted  many  readers,  has  a  competitor 
for  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Theatre  at  Munich. 
It  is  said  that  he  has  been  set  aside,  and  Dr.  Laube 
of  Vienna  nominated  in  his  place. 

In  the  Russian  town  Kasan,  a  new  theatre  has 
been  built,  and  the  governor  has  now  issued  an 
edict  according  to  which  once  a  week  (on  Friday), 
a  piece  must  be  given  to  which  mothers  can  tiike 
their  daughters.  IVho  now  shall  say  that  the  Rus- 
nan  system  is  not  that  of  paternal  government  ? 

A  Vienna  paper  has  the  following  on  the  break¬ 
ing  olT  the  engagement  between  the  king  of  Bava¬ 
ria  and  his  betrothed,  the  Princess  Sophia.  “  We 
have  to  record  a  pathological  wonder :  the  King  of^ 
Bavaria  has  just  been  delivered  of  a  Princess.” 
The  truth  is,  many  persons  look  upon  the  rupture  as 
a  real  deliverance,  so  passionate  is  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness,  And  so  difficult  to  manage. 

!  There  is  an  amusing  feud  just  now  between  the 
grocers  and  the  publicans  of  London.  The  publi¬ 
cans,  indignant  with  the  grocers  for  selling  wine, 

'  have,  in  revenge,  taken  to  selling  tea.  Their  object, 
however,  according  to  their  own  representation,  is 
“  not  provocation  but  defence.”  The  publicans  offer 
their  tea  at  half  a  crown  a  pound,  and  if  the  publi¬ 
cans  undersell  the  grocers  in  the  matter  of  tea,  and 
the  grocers  undersell  the  publicans  in  the  matter  of 
wine,  the  general  consumer  will  evidently  profit  by 
this  remarkable  falling  out  We  wish  the  feud  could 
be  imported  into  this  country,  —  like  the  tea. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  a  magnificent  pres¬ 
ent  to  the  Empress  Eugenie  on  the  occasion  of  her 
birthday.  It  consists  of  a  piano-forte  in  rosewood, 
elaborately  carved  and  adorned  with  mosaics,  and 
valued  at  20,000f.  The  lock,  on  which  are  engraved 
the  initials  of  the  Empress  and  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  interlaced,  is  said  to  be  a  mastt^piece  of 
ironwork.  When  the  piano-forte  arrived.  Prince 
Poniatowski  and  Count  Latour  Maubourg,  two  emi¬ 
nent  musical  virtuosi,  who  happened  to  be  in  the 
Empress’s  apartments,  were  at  once  requested  by 
her  Majesty  to  test  the  musical  powers  of  the  histru- 


ment,  and  they  found  it  as  perfect  in  tone  as  in  out¬ 
ward  appearance. 

A  Paris  letter-writer  says :  “  We  are  suffering 
from  intense  cold.  The  atmosphere  is  gray,  un¬ 
cheered  b^  a  ray  of  sunshine.  The  poor  have  to 
struggle  with  the  high  price  of  provisions,  rent,  and 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  anil  at  this  moment  there 
is  severe  distress.  Charity  is,  however,  not  extinct. 
In  the  Quartier  Grenelle,  No.  1 7,  Rue  du  Depart, 
is  a  shop  over  the  door  of  which  may  be  read  ‘  Dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  made  by  Father  la  BontA’  The 
JourruU  de  Paris  intbrms  us  that  the  name  of  this 
excellent  man  is  Chencau.  On  each  side  of  the 
door  are  two  advertisements  which  run  thus :  ‘  Soup 
and  potatoes  given  awav,  from  ten  to  four,  to  the 
needy.  Bread  and  lentils  distributed  to  the  poor 
from  four  to  five.’  M.  Cheneau  distributes  from 
500  to  600  portions  gratis  per  day,  which  does  not 
appear  to  impoverish  him.  He  says,  ‘  I  have  a  sav¬ 
ings-bank,’  and  then  shows  his  soup-boiler.” 

“Judy”  publishes  the  following  poem,  entitled 
“  Doctors’  Commons,”  by  a  dis-appointed  swell:  — 

** 'Where  there  '•  *  will  there  *•  e  wegr.**«*  Oki  Pt'overb. 

Good  gwacious,  what  a  howwid  baw ! 

I fagged,  —  dune  up,  —  exhausted  quite  ; 

What  sh^l  I  do’^don't  know,  Ihn  shaw,— 

1  ’m  in  a  weail j  awful  plight. 

1  ’ve  been  to  some  barbawian  spot,  ~ 

A  perfect  labywiotb,  don’t  you  know,~ 

A  dweadful  place  yberc  lawyers  go, 

And  musty  wills  and  parchments  wot. 

I  wecoUect  a  fuwious  mass 
Of  people  east  of  Teirule  Baw  ; 

I  stwuggled,  —  pwaye<t*lhem  let  me  pass. 

But  how  1  went,  don’t  know,  I ’m  ^aw. 

At  length  I  weached  the  dweadful  place, 

Close  by  some  hitwwid  Ludgate  Hill,  ~ 

Gwisilda  Gwantlit’s  uncle’s  will 
My  ok^k  was  to  clearly  twace. 

S(Hne  witiag  fellah  on  a  stool  • 

Stared  as  I  passeil  the  swinging  daw. 

And  gwinoed,  —  the  misewable  ftol !  — 

At  what,  —  can’t  say,  don’t  know,  I ’m  shaw. 

Aw  come  to  see  a  will,”  1  said,  ~ 

^  Wegimalp  Gwantlxt’s,  don’t  you  know,  — 

Pwoved  aw,  about  thwee  years  ago,  — 

Thwee  yean  —  aw,  yes  ^  and  nine  uernths  dead.” 

By  JoTi  \  shan’t  mawwy  yet,  I ’m  sbaw : 

I  searched  the  mean  old  wetch’s  will,  — 

Gwisblda,  —  what  a  howwid  baw 
Is  down  for  — aw,  suppawt  me — at7. 

Confounded  nuisance !  —  musty  place. 

Smelling  of  parchments,  law,  and  that; 

Dou*t  go  again,  —  aw,  don’t,  —  that  *8  flat,  — 

Clerks,  —  aw,  a  weally  seedy  wace. 

The  Figaro  remarks  that  the  well-known  coap- 
let, — 

“  Junidii,  juoiu  mi  France. 

Jamais  1’ Anglais  ne  r^gneia  ”  — 

can  no  longer  be  sung,  as,  at  least  in  the  theatrical 
world,  the  theatres  seem  to  be  struck  by  Angloma¬ 
nia,  which  rejoices  the  pride  of  the  sons  of  Albion. 
At  the  Op^ra,  “  Hamlet”  is  about  to  be  performed  ; 
at  the  Gaiet^  it  is  also  played ;  at  the  Lyrique  “  Ro¬ 
meo”  is  acting,  and  “  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  ”  is  the 
next  on  the  programme ;  at  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
“  Robinson  Cmsoe  ” ;  and  at  the  Chitelet,  “  Gulli¬ 
ver  ”  is  being  played  ;  at  the  Varietds,  “  Furnished 
Apartments  ” ;  at  the  Gymnase,  “  Miss  Susanna  ” ; 
at  the  Athen^e,  “  Marlborough  ”  or,  as  the  name  of 
our  hero  is  spelled  on  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
“  Malbrough,”  and  at  the  Ambigu,  “  Jack  Schep- 
pard,”  (mark  the  spelling !).  Shade  of  the  Marquis 
de  Boissy  !  reappear,  and  arouse  the  patriotic  senti¬ 
ments  of  your  Wmer  countrymen  against  le  perjide 
Albion. 

The  IKustmtion  contiuns  a  good  story,  which  is  a 
lesson  to  the  young  who  imagine  success  in  life  to 
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be  the  result  of  mere  luck.  Greneral  Lefebvre,  as  is 
well  known,  enlisted  in  a  re^ment  of  the  Line,  and 
ended  his  career  as  Marshal  Duke  of  Dantzick.  An 
old  comrade  con^atulated  him  in  a  sneering  tone 
on  his  high  position.  “  Yes,”  said  I^febrre,  “  I  am 
Duke  of  Dantsick  (he  never  spelled  his  Duchy  coi^ 
rectly) .  I  am  marshal,  whilst  ^ou  are  a  clerk ;  but 
if  .you  wish  to  change  places  with  me,  I  will  accept 
the  bargain  at  cost  price.  Do  you  know  how  many 
gun-shots  I  have  been  exposed  to  before  I  won  my 
epaulettes  ?  —  20,000.  I  have  heard  more  cannon 
roar  than  there  are  stitches  in  my  uniform.  I  will 
just  place  you  in  the  courtyard  of  my  hotel,  and  ex¬ 
pose  you  to  the  chance  of  20,000  shot  and  shell,  at 
a  hundred  paces.  If  you  escape,  well,  you  shall 
have  my  sabre,  plume,  scarf,  and  orders.  Every  one 
of  them  shall  be  yours.” 


Sudden  rest  may  fall  on  wearied  sinews; — 
Workers  drop  and  die,  —  the  work  continues. 
God  names  differently  what  wo  name  “  failing,” 
In  a  glory-mist  his  purpose  veiling  — 

One  by  one  He  moves  us,  hands  anointed 
By  His  hands,  to  do  our  task  appointed. 

But  the  dimness  of  our  fleshly  prison 
Hides  the  total  splendor  of  the  vision. 

Grant  us.  Lord,  behind  that  veil  to  feel  Thee, 

In  our  humble  life-work  to  reveal  Thee : 

Doing  what  we  can  do,  and  believing 
One,  with  Thee,  are  giving  and  receiving. 

So,  this  happy  sunshine  the  act  gilding. 

Lay  the  stone,  and  may  God  bless  the  building ! 

Bt  tuk  Author  or  “Johh  Hiurix,  Oistlihih.” 


The  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  early  editions  of 
Shakespeare,  sap  the  Athenaeum,  is  amusingly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  following  observations  of  Steevens, 
which  occur  in  his  edition  of  1 785 :  “  An  ancient 
quarto  was  sold  for  sixpence;  and  the  folios  1623 
and  1632,  when  first  printed,  could  not  have  been 
rated  higher  than  at  ten  shillings  each.  Very  late¬ 
ly,  one,  and  two  guineas,  have  been  paid  for  a 
quarto ;  the  first  folio  is  usually  valued  at  seven  or 
eight ;  but  what  price  may  be  expected  for  it  here- 
af&r,  is  not  very  easy  to  be  determined,  the  con¬ 
science  of  Mr.  Fox,  bookseller,  Holborn,  having 
lately  permitted  him  to  ask  no  less  than  ttco  gniueag 
for  tico  leaves  out  of  a  mutilated  copy  of  that  im- 

firession,  though  he  had  several,  almost  equally  de- 
ective,  in  his  shop.  The  second  folio  is  commonly 
rated  at  two  or  three  guineas.”  What  would 
Steevens  have  thought  of  Mr.  Fox.  if  he  could  have 
foreseen  that  £  105  would  have  been  publicly  of¬ 
fered  for  three  leaves  only  of  one  of  the  quarto  edi¬ 
tions?  The  first  folio,  valued  in  1785  at  seven  or 
eight  guineas,  now  realizes  from  £  400  to  £  500,  if 
in  a  perfect,  genuine  state.  There  is,  however, 

“  much  virtue  in  an  if.”  Imperfect  copies  are  nearly 
as  plenty  as  blackberries,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  above  a  dozen  absolutely  perfect  « 
ones  known  to  exist. 


GRANDFATHER’S  PET:. 

This  is  the  room  where  she  slept, 

Only  a  year  ago,  — 

Quiet,  and  carefully  swept. 

Blinds  and  curtains  like  snow. 

There,  by  the  bed  in  the  dusky  gloom. 

She  would  kneel  with  her  tiny  clasped 
and  pray ! 

Here  is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room, 

With  the  fragrance  fled  away  I 

Nelly,  grandfather’s  pet. 

With  her  wise  little  face, — 

I  seem  to  hear  her  yet 
Singing  about  the  place ; 

But  the  crowds  roll  on,  and  the  streets  are  drear. 
And  the  world  seems  hard  with  a  bitter  doom. 

And  Nelly  is  singing  elsewhere,  —  and  here 
Is  the  little  white  rose  of  a  room. 

W'hy,  if  she  stood  just  there. 

As  she  u?e<l  to  do. 

With  her  long  light  yellow  hair,  \ 

And  her  eyes  of  blue,  — 

If  she  stood,  I  say,  at  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

And  ran  to  my  side  with  a  living  touch. 

Though  I  know  she  is  quiet,  and  buried,  and  dead, 
I  should  not  wonder  much ; 


hands,  I 


LAYING  A  FOUNDATION-STONE. 

“  The  Hdr  Church  throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknowledge  Thee.” 
After  harvest  dews  and  harvest  moonshine. 

Lay  the  stone  beneath  this  autumn  sunshine ; 

Ere  the  winter  frosts  the  leaves  are  thinning. 

Let  the  workmen  sec  the  work ’s  beginning ; 

Let  the  slender  pillars,  rising  higher. 

Catch  new  glimpses  of  the  sunset  fire. 

And  the  sh^tenng  walls,  fresh  beauty  showing. 
Day  by  day  be  strengthening  and  growing ; 
Tliough  full  many  a  weary  task  be  meted 
Ere  the  perfect  fabric  is  completed. 

Work  in  faith,  good  neighbor  beside  neighbor. 
Work,  and  trust  Heaven’s  smile  upon  the  labor; 
Ay,  though  we  who  in  the  sunshine  stand  here. 
Joining  voice  to  voice,  and  hand  to  hand  here. 
Ere  the  moss  has  grown  o’er  wall  and  column. 
Shall  be  sleeping  in  a  silence  solemn. 

Or  in  clearer  light  and  purer  air. 

Busy  about  His  business,  other-where. 

Ay,  tliough  in  the  mystery  of  mysteries 
Lying  underneath  our  strange  world-histories, 
'Midst  of  labor  earnest,  wise,  and  fervent. 

The  good  Master  may  call  many  a  servant. 


For  she  was  so  young,  you  know,  — 

Only  seven  years  old. 

And  she  loved  me,  loved  me,  so. 

Though  I  was  gray  and  old ; 

And  her  face  was  so  wise,  and  so  sweet  to  see. 
And  it  still  looked  living  when  she  lay  dead. 
And  she  used  to  plead  for  mother  and  me 
By  the  side  of  that  very  bed ! 

I  wonder,  now,  if  she 

Knows  I  am  standing  here. 

Feeling,  wherever  she  be. 

We  bold  the  place  so  dear  ? 

It  cannot  be  that  she  sleeps  too  sound. 

Still  in  her  little  nightgown  drest. 

Not  to  hear  my  footsteps  sound 
In  the  room  where  she  used  to  rest 

I  have  felt  hard  fortune’s  stings. 

And  battled  in  doubt  and  strife. 

And  never  thought  much  of  things 
Beyond  this  human  life  ; 

But  1  cannot  think  that  my  darling  died 

Like  great  strong  men,  with  them  prayers  un¬ 
true  — 

Nay !  rather  she  sits  at  God’s  own  side, 

And  sings  as  she  used  to  do ! 
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